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ADULT EDUCATION 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of 

activities and an open forum for the discussion of all 

matters, however controversial, relating to Adult 

Education. It should be understood that the Institute 

is not committed in any way by statements or articles 

appearing in the Fournal and signed by the names or 
initials of contributors. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


LTHOUGH, with this issue, apuLt EDUCATION appears in 
brighter, more substantial and, we hope, more readable 
guise, its character has undergone no major transformation. 

It has assumed new responsibilities, and especially so because it now 
incorporates FOUNDATION PAPERS and must seek to retain that journal’s 
particularly valuable practice of comment and report of current 
programmes. With these changes has coincided another. It was 
announced in the last number that the rise in printing costs which 
has taken place in the last two or three years must be recognized in 
the price of apuLT EDucATION. That recognition, in an increase from 
1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per issue, takes effect with this number. Annual 
subscriptions (for the journal alone, not for membership of the Insti- 
tute) are raised from 6s. 6d. to ros. 6d., post paid. 

We are constantly re-examining the purposes for which this 
journal exists. It is not easy, in fairly small compass, to present a 
fully comprehensive picture of the many and varied activities which 
may be classed as adult education. If the journal is to fulfil its proper 
function it must be widely representative. If it errs at all it is better 
to err on the side of over-generous definition of its breadth of purpose 
than to confine its attention, for example, solely to activities of 
organizations in membership of the National Institute. We cannot 
believe that such restriction would in fact commend itself to our 
readers. We are concerned to learn of experiments, programmes, 
ideas in adult education, from whatever quarter they may come ; 
we are concerned to examine critically and objectively all fundamen- 
tals of adult education, whatever our findings; we are concerned, 
in short, to apply to adult education in general those standards of 
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criticism and attention which, for example, Mr Raybould has recently 
applied to one section of it in his The W.E.A.: The Next Phase. 

The contents of this number represent a wide range of interests. 
The traditional theme of Standards in Extra-Mural work is discussed 
from a refreshingly new angle by Christopher Lee. Desmond Bland 
takes a broad look at the study of literature in Universities and seeks 
to relate it to the problem of the tutor in adult education. Lionel 
Kochan discusses, in the light of his own experience, some of the 
problems of modern language teaching. These are some of the 
perennial themes of adult education. As familiar to a few of our 
readers, but new to most of us, will be the variety of responsibilities 
of an office of Further Education, as presented in Frank Crabbe’s 
sketch. That the frontiers of adult education are still expanding is 
shown by the two articles on Festivals of the Arts, one by Leslie Tait 
on the practical problems of Festival organization and the other by 
Huw Wheldon giving an overall picture of British Festivals of the 
Arts. 

This variety of theme is a quality we are anxious to maintain in 
future issues and: especially in the feature News from the Field, 
where we hope to give abstracts from reports of organizations, 
appraisals of pioneer activities and factual accounts of current work. 
But the staff of the National Institute alone has not the resources 
to maintain the constant vigilant presence in the field necessary if 
this section is to be fully representative as, if it is to be of value, it 
must be. We rely for help in this quarter upon workers in the field 
to keep us acquainted with interesting developments in their own 
area, and to submit contributions based upon their own experiences. 

There is another way in which readers, and members of the Insti- 
tute, may help us. aDULT EDUCATION enjoys a high reputation, but 
it has a relatively small circulation. Many tutors, administrators, 
librarians and others are unacquainted with the journal. They would 
welcome—as would we—their introduction to it. 


FOOD AND PEOPLE 

The Food and People project launched this year by UNESCO is, 
among other things, an attempt to concentrate the attention of people 
everywhere on common constructive tasks. Allied to this is the effort 
to show to the ordinary man and woman in the kitchen and workshop 
the relevance of Science to their ordinary everyday problems and, 
more than that, to show them that science, properly harnessed and 
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controlled to the real needs of man, has a constructive role to play. 
The political, social and moral problems involved in man’s scientific 
precocity are all in some measure revealed in this project. 

The campaign—to encourage discussion at all levels, popular and 
academic, of the problems arising from expansion of the world’s 
population and, say some, its static, or even diminishing, food 
resources—is of immediate practical importance in large areas of the 
world, where famine is a familiar visitor. In Britain, though our 
troubles are of a different magnitude, an understanding of the prob- 
lem, to ensure the wise use of our own limited resources and to fulfil 
our responsibilities to the Colonial territories, is no less necessary. 

Tutors and secretaries of local societies planning their winter pro- 
grammes will wish to incorporate into their syllabuses and schemes 
some of the material available, or will wish to arrange special dis- 
cussion of the issues raised. The thoughtful article by F. le Gros Clark 
draws attention to some of these. Much valuable material is available 
from the Bureau of Current Affairs which is publishing in this 
country, on behalf of UNESCO, a number of pamphlets and hand- 
books. A list of those available, or projected in the near future, is 
given on page 30. 

We shall be interested to know, for future numbers, of ways in 
which work around the Food and People project has been woven 
into loca: activities. 

Among the articles appearing in the next issue will be an impor- 
tant contribution on ‘ Education and Industry ’, by Norman S. Ross. 
W. E. Flood presents more material on viewpoints and approaches 
in Popular Science. T. H. Coates reviews current developments in 
adult education in some of the Dominions. An account of the Black- 
burn People’s College, by T. A. A. Fairless, and of the symphony 
orchestra of the Manchester Adult Education Institute, by Cecil 
Cohen, show two different aspects of work in the field. 
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FESTIVALS OF THE ARTS 
by Huw Wheldon 
T 1951 Festival of Britain will include a number of festivals of 


the arts. Eleven established festivals have accepted invitations to 

make their 1951 arrangements in association with the Festival 
of Britain and as part of the official Festival of Britain programme. 
Nine cities and towns have accepted invitations to build up new 
festivals of the arts, also as part of the official programme. These 
twenty cities and towns will be Festival Centres in 1951. 

It should perhaps be made clear at the outset that the Festival of 
Britain is not limited to arts festivals or even to the arts. The aim 
of the Festival of Britain is to exhibit the contribution of Britain to 
civilization, past, present and future. It will last from the beginning 
of May till the end of September 1951 ; and during that period there 
will be events of many kinds taking place all over the country under 
the direct sponsorship of the Festival Office. These events include, 
for example, an exhibition on the south bank of the Thames ; they 
also include further exhibitions of science and architecture. They 
include two peripatetic exhibitions, one of which will travel by land, 
and the other, in an aircraft carrier, by sea. The cities which these 
exhibitions will visit will no doubt arrange supplementary exhibi- 
tions and festivities. These cities and towns will also be festival 
centres in the Festival of Britain. Including the places which the 
travelling exhibitions will visit as well as the places where arts 
festivals are being arranged, there will therefore be nearly forty 
festival centres in 1951. 

It should also be noted that the Festival of Britain Council is 
encouraging independent organizations of all kinds to make their 
own arrangements. In the year which marks the centenary of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, the country, as a whole, is being 
invited to take stock of its position in the world; to show the 
world what it has done and what it has to offer in the future ; and 
to enter, for its own refreshment and joy, into a summer of festival. 
All this adds up to a great variety of effort, and to celebrations on a 
national scale. Festivals of the arts make up part of that effort. 

The arts side of the Festival of Britain is being handled, on behalf 
of the Festival Council, by the Arts Council of Great Britain. The 
Arts Council is therefore concerned, among other things, with those 
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1951 centres which are being given over to festivals of the arts. The 
purpose of this article is to make a few general observations on those 
arts festivals. 

Festivals of the arts are not a new phenomenon. The Three 
Choirs Festival held in turn in Hereford, Gloucester and Worcester 
Cathedrals has been in existence for two hundred years. The National 
Eisteddfod in Wales has developed over the centuries. Indeed, song 
and dance and poetry have ever brought people together into con- 
gregations. Not infrequently men and women have felt driven to 
arrange great occasions so that they might pay special homage to 
their great poets and to the miracle of poetry. Such occasions have 
at once been a symbol of the high place of poetry in the human heart 
and something to be immediately and vividly enjoyed. 

The question of whether or not the arts are in a healthy state is 
nowadays a subject of endless discussion. The comparison of contem- 
porary standards with those of the recent and distant past, the way 
in which those standards can be raised, these are matters on which 
there is wide disagreement. It can perhaps cautiously be claimed that 
within the last two or three decades an increasing number of people 
have grown interested in the theatre, the concert hall and the art 
gallery. It can certainly be claimed that such developments of this 
kind as have been taking place were notably accelerated during the 
war. There is no doubt that a re-awakening of interest and joy in the 
fine arts took place during those six years of struggle and deprivation. 
It is not surprising that these re-awakened interests should have 
found expression in the establishment of a number of new festivals 
during the last four years. 

The Festival of Britain will last from May to September 1951. 
During those five months festivals of the arts of various kinds will 
take place in different parts of the kingdom. In particular, there will 
be the twenty arts festivais which have been specifically invited by 
the Festival Council to be part of the official programme. Eleven of 
them are established festivals (six of them established since 1945) 
and there are nine which are being specifically created for the Festival 
of Britain. The twenty festivals in question will take place chrono- 
logically, the one following the other, over the whole period of the 
Festival Summer. The centres for these primary arts festivals are 
Aldeburgh, Bath, Brighton, Canterbury, Cheltenham, Stratford-on- 
Avon and Worcester (The Three Choirs Festival). There will be new 
primary festivals at Liverpool, Norwich and York, and a fourth, 
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regionally organized in the area of the New Forest, and based on 
Bournemouth, Salisbury and Southampton. In Scotland there will 
be five centres for arts festivals : Edinburgh and Aberdeen, Dumfries, 
Inverness and Perth. In Wales, the Church in Wales is arranging a 
festival in St. David’s Cathedral at the far end of the Pembrokeshire 
peninsula, and the National Eisteddfod, the Llangollen Inter- 
national Eisteddfod and the Swansea Festival will also be among 
these primary festivals. The plans in Northern Ireland are not yet 
completed. 

The most immediately striking thing about the festivals in question 
is their variety, the way in which they differ from each other in 
purpose, size, scope and organization. There is a certain intimacy 
about the Aldeburgh Festival which is also present in the Llangollen 
International Eisteddfod ; but it is a far cry from the tiny Jubilee 
Hall on which the Aldeburgh performances are largely based, to the 
marquee seating five thousand people in the vale of Llangollen ; 
from the work of the English Opera Group in East Anglia, to the 
performances of choirs brought from the far ends of the earth to 
North Wales. The traditional Three Choirs Festival based on the 
three West Country Cathedrals is very different from the Regency 
Celebrations which have recently become established as the Brighton 
Regency Festival. There are, however, two things which are common 
to Aldeburgh and to Llangollen, to the West Country and to 
Brighton. Perhaps they are common to any genuinely successful 
festival. The one is a sense of theme, of artistic purpose ; the other 
is a sense of occasion. 

It is probably true to say that no festival can ever persist without a 
definite and even limited artistic purpose. A series of concerts or 
plays does not make a festival. A theme, which at first sight might 
seem almost too severely limited, has made the Cheltenham Festival 
of Contemporary British Music one of the most exciting and success- 
ful events in the British summer. It provides a focus and a symbol 
to those who cherish and value the music which is being written in 
this country here and now. The contemporary theme is not grudg- 
ingly or timidly followed. It underlies all the programmes, and 
builds the whole fortnight of events into one organic and significant 
artistic whole. 

This conscious pursuit of a definite aim is to be seen in all the 
festivals under review. The immensely varied and extensive pro- 
grammes which make up the Edinburgh Festival are in no way a 
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patchwork ; the Edinburgh Festival is expressly an International 
Festival of Music and Drama, and it is its international characteristics 
and standards which supply the unifying principle upon which it 
thrives and lives. Choosing at random from this year’s programme, 
it can be seen how, in one magnificent occasion, artists of inter- 
national standard appear before an international audience. Orchestras 
from Berlin and Geneva and Paris join our own great orchestras ; 
T. S. Eliot’s new play is followed by Goethe’s ‘Faust’. While 
Guthrie’s superb production of ‘The Three Estates’ goes on in the 
Assembly Hall, the Ballet des Champs-Elysées is packing the Empire 
Theatre. The theme of the festival is clear and uncompromising ; 
and the Scottish capital provides it with a noble and worthy setting. 

The sense of occasion, always present at a genuine festival is, of 
course, closely related to the sense of purpose which has inspired the 
arrangements. It is not enough to have a neat and definite aim ; it 
must clearly be an aim which has captured the imagination and 
convictions of its sponsors, and through them, of its supporters. The 
word ‘ festival’ nowadays covers a multitude of meanings. Putting 
it, in this connection, at its lowest, it might be suggested that no 
arrangement of concerts or plays constitutes a festival of the arts 
unless the audiences which flock in are prepared and keen to do so 
no matter what the inconveniences are. Festival arrangements 
necessarily cost more than normal performances. Whether or not 
people are willing, for example, to pay more for them than they 
normally would for a concert, is in some sense a measure of the 
extent to which the festival really is a festival and not a disguised 
series of performances. 

The present writer can recollect sleeping on carpets on a hall floor 
during a National Eisteddfod week in Wales. Nor was he the only 
one. The fact that inconveniences of this kind were readily accepted 
suggests that the convictions of those who did the planning were 
caught up by those who made up the audience. This sense of being 
present at events of singular significance is undeniably essential, and 
is the very stuff out of which festivals are built. 

It would be shortsighted to assume that given the theme and 
given the backing, the remainder is simply a matter of organization. 
It is noteworthy that the underlying aims of the Canterbury Festival, 
for example, are by no means unrelated to the Cathedral itself and 
all that it stands for. The Canterbury Festival, although not con- 
fined to drama, has been singularly happy in that connection. It has 
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provided a stimulus and a focus for the writing and performance of 
plays, and those plays have been specifically and beautifully relevant 
to the Cathedral. In a word, the theme is appropriate as well as 
definite. Festival programmes are not built up in the abstract, but 
are considered in terms suitable to the circumstances of the town 
itself. 

The very word ‘ festival’ suggests a colour and a gaiety which is 
not, perhaps, a particularly notable feature of British festivals. There 
are probably potentialities in this direction which have not yet been 
realized. An Italian would probably think it odd that the drive and 
excitement which carries a festival through should not find expression 
in fireworks as well as in firework music, in a Midsummer Night’s 
Carnival as well as in A Midsummer Night’s Dream. It would 
be inaccurate, of course, to imply that such events are wholly absent 
but it will be interesting to see to what extent festival centres in 1951 
succeed in capturing a mood of festivity in this sense. 

The fact that festivals of the arts differ from each other so widely 
necessarily means that each one is differently organized. In very 
general terms it can be said that most of the festivals under discussion 
are organized by an independent festival committee, sometimes with 
the support of their corporations, and, in most cases, in association 
with the Arts Council. This threefold or triangular pattern would 
appear to be most effective. The independent Festival Committee 
is itself the active organizing body working with and through an 
artistic director or secretary. (Sometimes an Executive Committee is 
set up, its members being the festival officers and the chairmen of 
specialist panels or sub-committees.) The necessary guarantee fund 
is subscribed, under this threefold arrangement, by private persons 
and professional or commercial interests ; by the Corporations ; and 
by the Arts Council ; three contributions to the single fund. Help 
from Corporations is not, of course, limited to financial support. 
Several of the festivals named in this article could not exist without 
active municipal support. The Arts Council, by the same token, can 
be useful to festival organizations not solely, or even primarily in 
terms of its financial support, but mainly by virtue of the professional 
skill which, through its panels and its officers, it can bring to bear 
on specific problems of programme-building and so on. 

The question of how far festivals should be subsidized is part of 
a bigger question, and one which cannot be fully discussed here. 
The wartime experiment of CEMA and its post-war development 
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into the Arts Council has constituted a decisive step towards state 
patronage of the arts in this country. How that patronage should 
be exercised is not a question to which there is a quick or simple 
answer. Where festivals are concerned it is interesting to note that 
the established arts festivals of this country do, in the main, pay 
their way. Some form of financial backing is necessary in all cases, 
but it takes the shape of a guarantee against loss or disaster, rather 
than a supplement to the takings at the box office. 

These general reflections may serve to emphasize the point that a 
festival of the arts is not something which can be brought into being 
by simply spending money. Under the Local Government Act of 1948 
municipalities are now empowered to give financial support to the 
arts and entertainment. This is, in itself, a tremendous step forward 
and provides corporations with a capacity which they can put to 
brilliant and creative use. In a period when ‘festivals’ are fashion- 
able, it would be foolish, however, to assume that arts festivals can be 
established without difficulty under the new municipal powers. The 
features of established festivals—their emphasis on an appropriate 
theme, the artistic knowledge and convictions which inspire them, 
the sense of occasion which is engendered, the delicate and relatively 
complex organization which carries them through—these characteris- 
tics indicate the nature of the problems which festival organizations 
have to tackle. 
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PETERBOROUGH ARTS WEEK—1949 
by Leslie Tait 


N the insularity of a comparatively small town, it is perhaps easy 

to claim peculiarity without justification, but there are certain 

aspects of the Peterborough Arts Week which are peculiar, and 
it may be worth while to mention these at once. First, Peterborough 
can make no claim to attractiveness as a holiday resort, and, there- 
fore, it has none of the initial advantages of the Festival Cities of 
Edinburgh, Bath, Cheltenham, etc. Further, it has no concert hall 
capable of seating more than 450 people, and is dependent entirely 
for its major music efforts on its incomparable Cathedral, and on 
the very ready co- operation of the Dean and Chapter, who are 
fortunately blessed with a vision and breadth of outlook which is an 
inspiration to the City. Nor has the City an Art Gallery—an obvious 
handicap to the organization of a comprehensive programme of the 
Arts. And it had no background of experience to give any reliable 
support for the optimism of the few who felt sure that the City 
could and would bring in the many thousands of people necessary 
to make the Week a success. There was, however, one certain factor 
—that there is no place within 35 miles of Peterborough which has 
the facilities for such a venture, and consequently, Peterborough is 
becoming, what it claims and aims to be, the centre for further 
education for a very wide region ; it remained to be seen how far 
publicity and personal contacts could bring in the groups and 
individuals from this region. 


HOW IT BEGAN 


To a great extent, Arts Week was a natura! development of the 
revival and growth of further education since the war. Old musical 
and dramatic societies had recommenced their activities, new 
societies had been formed. The Joint Education Board—another of 
Peterborough’s peculiarities! conducted week-end schools on 
Art with James Bateman, R.A., in Drama with Tyrone Guthrie, 
on Music with Steuart Wilson, Bernard Shore, etc., and had arranged 
such large-scale efforts as massed carol services and performances of 
‘Everyman’ in the Cathedral. The ever-increasing popularity of 
these ventures, and the way in which all the different societies were 
prepared to work through and with the Peterborough Arts Council 
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to which they all belong, led to the belief that the time was ripe to 
try something greater. Of the various objects in the minds of those 
responsible were the desire to give a week of the highest possible 
standard in every respect, so as to raise local standards still higher, 
and the need to build up a case for the establishment of an Arts 
Centre with, if possible, a concert hall. 

The Joint Education Board accordingly sponsored 4 public meet- 
ing, and at this meeting, an Arts Week Committee representative of 
all interests in the area was formed. Dr Douglas Hopkins, Master 
of Music at Peterborough Cathedral, was elected Chairman, the Chief 
Education Officer was appointed Secretary, and the City Treasurer, 
Treasurer. Apart from the work done by Committees—and, of 
course, there were many to deal with Drama, Entertainments, etc. 
—the whole of the organization of the Week was carried out by the 
Education Department and, on the financial side, by the Treasurer’s 
Department, without any additional staff except temporary assist- 
ance in the booking office for the Week itself and the weeks preceding. 


INITIAL FINANCE 


The Joint Education Board gave a grant of {50 for initial expenses, 
and the Arts Council of Great Britain, who gave full and ready 
co-operation in every direction from beginning to end, gave a 
guarantee against loss up to £400. It soon became clear, however, that 
more advance funds were necessary, and these were raised by various 
devices—an Arts Ball in December, the sale of a special Arts Week 
Christmas Card, and by inviting block subscriptions of {2 2s. in 
return for which subscribers were guaranteed priority bookings for 
all events for the best seats without further payment. 

Later, it was apparent that the programme would be more costly 
than was originally estimated, and the income was still uncertain. 
The Local Authorities of the area were accordingly invited to give 
financial support, and we received guarantees from Peterborough City 
Council for £400 ; Hunts. County Council, £100 ; Isle of Ely County 
Council, £50 ; and Northamptonshire County Council, £40. With 
a gift of £25 from the Kesteven County Council there was thus a 
guarantee against loss up to £1,015. 


PROGRAMME 


Beginning with the original plans of the Peterborough Choral and 
Orchestral Society to have visits from the Alexandra Choir and the 
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A. 


B. 


C. 


London Symphony Orchestra, the programme grew as suggestions 
were received from societies, the Arts Council and local theatres. 
The programme divides itself into the following sections : 


bility for finance or organization except for giving publicity : 
The Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet at the Embassy Theatre. 
‘Mary Rose’ at the Theatre Royal. 
The British Railways Exhibition. 


undertook financial responsibility and all local organization : 


Piano recital by Louis Kentner. 
Concert by the London Symphony Orchestra with Sir Malcolm 


Organ recital by George Thalben Ball. 

Intimate Opera. 

The Hogarth Puppets. 

The Belgian National Theatre. 

The Alexandra Choir (though this was partly a joint effort since 


Lunch time organ recitals. 
‘A Midsummer Night's Dream’ by combined amateur 


Festival of Praise by choirs and choral societies from towns and 


Outdoor Festival of Physical Activities. 
Arts Week Ball and Garden Party. 


D. Exhibitions: 
Old Masters ] Organized by the Arts Council 
Contemporary Art { of Great Britain. 


Centenary of Photography—by the Peterborough Photographic 
Regional Art—by the Peterborough Art Society. 

Cyrene Art—by the Cathedral Authorities. 

Children’s Books—by the Arts Week Committee in conjunc- 


Nineteenth Century Costume—by the Museum Society. 


PETERBOROUGH ARTS WEEK 


Items for which the Arts Week Committee had no responsi- 


Items from outside for which the Arts Week Committee 


Sargent and Clifford Curzon. 


local societies joined in the programme). 


Items organized from the start by the Arts Week Committee : 


dramatic societies in an open-air theatre created by the City 
Engineer. 


villages within 30 miles of Peterborough. 


Society. 


tion with the National Book League. 
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For all of these, the Arts Week Committee was responsible for 
finance, publicity, printing, etc. 


PUBLIC CO-OPERATION 


The public-spiritedness of the Dean and Chapter to which reference 
has already been made, and as a result of which the opening service, 
the Festival of Praise, two concerts, four recitals and an exhibition 
were held in the Cathedral, was repeated everywhere—increasingly 
as interest developed. The City Council not only gave the use of their 
Reception Room for the Week in order that it might house two 
exhibitions, but also re-arranged all its: meetings so that its beautiful 
Committee Rooms might be turned into an Art Gallery for the Old 
Masters, while the Electricity Showrooms housed the Photographic 
Exhibition and the Public Reference Library the exhibition of 
children’s books. It was necessary also to use two large halls belong- 
ing to the Roman Catholic Church and the Baptist Church for 
various public performances, and the authorities of both of these 
gave up their premises for the Week on payment of expenses only. 
The City Engineer’s Department not only planned and created the 
theatre in the Park, but built stages, improvised exhibition stands 
and decorated the streets; we felt that the personal enthusiasm of 
the City Engineer had been transmitted even to his Park Rangers 
and to the erectors of bunting who seemed as keenly interested in 
the Week as the organizers. Members of the public responded well 
to an appeal for hospitality since the City’s hotel accommodation 
was insufficient to cope with all public demands and, as a result, 
hospitality was provided for all those who needed it, including the 
thirty members of the Belgian National Theatre Company. 


PUBLICITY 


Once plans for the week had been made, the biggest problem, and 
the costliest, was that of making it widely enough known. The 
local newspapers gave the fullest possible support at all stages, but 
it was almost impossible to make any inroads on the national press 
or the larger provincial newspapers—this was perhaps not unex- 
pected for a new venture. During the Week itself, however, the 
Manchester Guardian and The Times gave excellent support. British 
Railways put up posters at all stations within sixty miles of Peter- 
borough, gave special fare concessions, and had programmes available 
in its booking offices. 
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Apart from posters of all kinds and sizes, the main publicity was 
through the issue of two brochures—one a preliminary programme 
issued in December, and the other a detailed programme issued in 
March ; 10,000 of the latter were printed and distributed. 

Through the Arts Council, we obtained the names of at least one 
interested person in most of the towns and villages within reach of 
Peterborough, and as a result, there were thirty local secretaries who 
distributed information and arranged party bookings. 

The schools, of course, were very valuable centres of publicity, 
and in every way, Head Teachers, their Staffs and their pupils did 
an enormous amount to help make the Week a success. The Peter- 
borough Adult Institute and the Training College were also very 
active. 


ATTENDANCES 


The attendances at all events in the Week exceeded expectations. 
Very many parties had been booked in advance from schools over 
a very wide region, particularly for matinees—for example, the 
Hogarth Puppets were in such great demand that they had to give 
fourteen performances instead of the three originally planned. There 
had been fears that the programme was overloaded and beyond the 
capacity of the area; yet, on the evening when about 2,500 people 
heard the London Symphony Orchestra in the Cathedral, there was 
a full house (1,700) at the Ballet, and good attendances at the Theatre 
for ‘Mary Rose’. The approximate attendances at other items were : 
Festival of Praise—1,500 ; Louis Kentner—1,000 ; George Thalben 
Ball—s500; Alexandra Choir—1,500; ‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream ’—2,000 (three shows) ; Outdoor Festival—8,ooo ; Hogarth 
Puppets—5,000 ; Intimate Opera 750 (two shows) ; Belgian National 
Theatre—1,000 (three shows). In addition, there was a full house 
the whole of the Week for the Ballet. 

Another fear had been that there were too many exhibitions ; yet 
each exhibition had more visitors than could be dealt with comfort- 
ably, while the Railway Exhibition had 15,000 visitors in two days, 
and made the sum of {450 for railway charities. 


OTHER FEATURES OF INTEREST 


The schools of Peterborough, of course, came in large numbers to 
the exhibitions and other events, but beyond this they acted as hosts 
to very many school parties from a distance, and the School Meals 
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Service provided dinners or teas for about 1,000 children from out- 
side schools. 

At least two schools made new, and we hope, permanent contacts 
by arranging exchange visits with schools in Westmorland and 
Northumberland ; the children from the North came to Peter- 
borough during Arts Week to take opportunities that seldom come 
their way, and the Peterborough children went to their homes in 
July to see something they never see in Fenland—hills, fells, lakes 
and sea. 

By great good fortune, Peterborough’s one and only County 
Cricket Match was played during Arts Week, and this naturally 
made the programme of even more universal appeal. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 
Arts Week did not make a profit, in fact it has been necessary to call 
upon the guarantors for £850. This has not created any feeling of 
despondency, because it is felt that the benefits to the people of the 
area have far outweighed that loss and that with the experience 
gained, it should be possible to bring any future effort much nearer 
to solvency. Expenditure was much higher than estimated ; there 
were many items of heavy cost which could not be avoided, but had 
not been expected ; printing and publicity is particularly costly, but 
we have learned now what are the best methods and should profit 
from our experience. There was a loss, for example, of over {100 on 
the Souvenir Programmes—possibly because at 2s. 6d. each they 
were too expensive. 

The total expenditure for the Week was £3,953 16s. 1d.; the 
total income was £3,078 115. It may be of interest to other ‘ planners’ 
to know that the cost of one performance of the London Symphony 
Orchestra was over £600, while the takings, in spite of a capacity 
audience, were about £450. On the other hand, a recital by a well- 
known artist shows a profit of over £100. The secret of a balanced 
budget seems to lie in a carefully balanced programme, in a nicely 
judged scaling of charges for different events, in knowing what 
publicity is useful, and in good weather especially if there are open- 
air items in the programme—one night’s rain, for example, cost us 
£35 for re-varnishing chairs borrowed for the open-air Theatre. 


There is a pretty general feeling in the area that Arts Week must be 
a regular feature in the City’s life, even if it is not held every year. 
At the moment, therefore, the Organizing Committee are thinking 
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in terms of something good for 1951, but of keeping up interest and 
building up funds in the meantime by various attractions not con- 
centrated into one week. There are at least three reasons for confidence 
in the future—the fact that the local societies of all kinds can and 
will work together in large-scale efforts which individually they 
could not tackle, the knowledge that those who visited Peterborough 
during the Week, whether as distinguished artists or as members of 
an audience, enjoyed coming, felt that the visit had been worth 
while, and will come again, and the continued service of a Chairman 
who is full of ideas and capable of carrying them out, who not only 
trains choirs and orchestras to take part in the programme, but also 
composes music for them, and who can inspire by this enthusiasm 
all sorts and conditions of men to work together. 


WORK IN AN OFFICE OF FURTHER 
EDUCATION 


by Frank G. Crabbe 
Ay ert part fi coast line is Cornwall’s boundary for the 


greater part of its length. Summer visitors are attracted in 

thousands to enjoy the sea board ; but by it the Education 
Authority is deprived of neighbours with whom joint development 
schemes might more easily meet many educational needs of the 
people. The total population is small and widely dispersed and there 
are very few pockets where its density is high. The chief occupation 
is agriculture and related industries. In this setting, therefore, the 
work of a Further Education Office will differ from that of other 
areas. 

An Education Committee exists to undertake certain duties and 
to exercise wide permissive powers. Executive officers are appointed 
and provided with offices and office staff, and the relationships 
between the Committee and its employees and the attitude of all 
severally and collectively to their responsibilities infuse the 
‘atmosphere ’ in which the work is carried out. The significance of 
this may best be made clear by making contrast with such relation- 
ships within voluntary educational organizations and with the 
environment which they create for putting into practice their aspira- 
tions. Superficially there is no contrast. The machinery is similar ; 
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but the duties of the statutory authority are ‘ legion ’ while the duties 
of the voluntary body are self-imposed and relatively limited and 
are therefore undertaken with an intensity of purpose which all 
participating feel and contribute to. The implications in internal 
administration are obvious, but more important here is the recogni- 
tion of this in the formulating and implementing of policy ; for 
the Education Committee does in all fields join in partnership with 
existing voluntary bodies and works with and through them, as 
for example in youth work, in adult education, in the provision of 
training in music and drama, and in other specialized work. 


AWARDS 


A prerequisite to any extensive provision of further education is the 
making of awards to approved students who without aid either 
would be unable to pursue their chosen studies or could do so only 
through the acceptance, at the least for a limited period, by them- 
selves or their parents of harsh financial stringency. 

‘Please can you help us?’ Requests, such as this proved to be, 
recur intermittently throughout the day by telephone, letter or 
personal visit. In any one year some hundreds of applications are 
received relating to courses of further training. Their success or 
failure may determine the applicant’s future career. 

The speaker was diffident and apologetic for the trouble he must 
be causing. ‘My sister cannot possibly raise the balance. Can you 
advise her?’ 

It was explained that the applicant would be receiving the maxi- 
mum grant possible as determined by the particulars of his widowed 
mother’s income which had been submitted and by the appropriate 
scale of aid ; and that the decision was not ungenerous for the boy 
could now proceed with the course without undue financial hard- 
ship. Tuition fees, the cost of board and lodgings with a relative and 
fares home during vacations were to be paid by the Education 
Committee. Nevertheless there was a snag. The Committee had 
interpreted ‘ with a relative’ as meaning in the non-profit making 
home of a relative, but had been misled. The boy was to live along- 
side a relative in a boarding house and would be required to meet the 
full charges. The case was clear and after due formalities an increase 
in grant was authorized. 

The sub-committee concerned would not be a necessary part of 
the administrative machinery, if applications could be placed in 
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simple categories. Each is assessed on its merits after: separate and 
often long consideration. Merit is not always easily determined and 
much correspondence and inquiry takes place. The misunderstand- 
ing cited above was soon dispelled and the decision righted but 
frequently the complications are difficult to resolve. Awards range 
from a shilling or more per week for fares to evening classes up 
to scholarships exceeding {250 per annum in value, all from 
public monies whose expenditure is carefully examined item by 
item. 

A letter has just been sent to an office clerk who, having left 
school seven years ago at the age of fourteen, applied for aid towards 
the costs of a special course at a London College. No certificates were 
available as evidence of academic attainments, but in her own 
leisure she had taken part in related activities with enthusiasm and 
a determination which clearly showed her intention of making this 
work her career. Investigation and interview produced evidence 
upon which the Committee decided it was educationally sound to 
enable her to proceed, and she received a grant equivalent in value 
to a major scholarship. 

The decisions making awards are not made by measuring applica- 
tions with a rigid rule or set of rules. The student who has not sat 
a Higher School Certificate Examination is not debarred from con- 
sideration as a recipient of a major award. The ability and aptitude 
of the student and the appropriateness of the proposed course and 
the institution where it will be taken are the main criteria by which 
the Committee will decide whether or not aid shall be given in 
necessitous cases. 

A list of awards would be tedious reading. They are multifarious 
and may be for a day’s course or a course of a number of years. The 
development of further education could not take place without them 
and they occupy much of the energies and time of the office staff. 


MACHINERY FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


The County machinery for the provision of Adult Education was 
until recently unique in Britain. Three bodies, severally Responsible 
Bodies, form by representation of each, a Joint Committee which is 
the Responsible Body for all Adult Education in the County. They 
are the University College which, situated outside, includes the 
County in its area ; the WEA District whose area includes the County 
but whose office is situated outside it ; and the County Education 
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Committee. The Secretary for Education is the Secretary for the 
Joint Committee. 

The three constituent bodies retain their independent functions 
and to carry them out employ their own specialists: the University 
its Resident Tutors; the WEA its Tutor-Organizer and its volun- 
tary branch workers ; the Education Committee a half-time pioneer- 
lecturer. The Joint Committee employs all part-time tutors engaged 
for particular classes and receives and administers the grant from 
the Ministry in respect of these. The only other income of the Joint 
Committee is grant from the Education Committee which also makes 
grant to the WEA and the University College respectively. 

The dispersal of the small population of the County is reflected in 
the Adult Education provision made. There are only two Three-year 
Tutorial Classes in progress. What other demand exists for such 
classes is spread throughout the class centres and an attempt is being 
made to meet this need of small numbers of students in different, 
widely separated places by the provision of series of residential week- 
end schools conducted on tutorial. lines. The schools are organized 
in accordance with the policy of the Joint Committee and the driving 
force behind them comes in the main from the Resident Tutors. 
Similarly, while the administrative work for the whole programme 
of Adult Education activity is largely carried on in the Further 
Education Office, the burden of organizing classes and schools is 
borne by the WEA and the University College. 


YOUTH SERVICE 


With varying success some attempt is made to introduce senior 
members of youth clubs to Adult Education in less formal courses 
and discussion groups and, at some few points only, these efforts 
link the work of the University College, the WEA and the County 
Youth Service. In the main, however, the Youth Service is a distinct 
field of work and occupies the full time of certain members of the 
office and outdoor staff. At present the County is divided into four 
areas each of which is served by an Area Youth Organizer. The 
County Youth Organizer with his Assistant Organizer is responsible 
for the work in the field as a whole. 

Current correspondence makes it clear that youth clubs are taking 
stock of the past winter’s work, planning for next winter and also 
organizing summer activities. Appeals now under consideration are, 
for example, ‘ Would the Committee grant aid towards the salary of 
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a full-time leader, if appointed? Pay expenses of a voluntary worker 
in attending a course of training? Pay the expenses and fees of a 
boxing instructor? Aid the hiring of a tennis court? Contribute 
towards the cost of equipment? Pay part of the hall rent? Endorse 
an application for a catering licence for the canteen?’ The requests 
for advisory visits and guidance in the solution of problems affecting 
the running of clubs are dealt with by the organizers. 

The Committee encourages existing youth organizations to 
develop their own characteristic units. Capitation grants are made to 
County youth organizations, and most groups, whether or not they 
are originally established by the work of the Committee’s staff, are 
affiliated to a voluntary organization. Clubs are encouraged to 
develop class activities and many hold courses in evening class 
subjects. The teachers are paid by the Committee, proper records are 
kept and no fees are charged to club members. 

The wide dispersal of the small population also produces special 
problems in youth work. The number of clubs whose active member- 
chip approaches or exceeds one hundred is small. No club can unaided 
meet the salary of a full-time leader. The appointment of full-time 
leaders is not generally encouraged and the problem persists of 
determining the most suitable arrangement. Are the advantages 
of having a voluntary or part-time leader for a single club greater 
than those of a full-time leader responsible for several small 
clubs? 

A present concern of the staff is the expected visit for one week 
of two hundred young people from an industrial town 300 miles 
away. A similar number from this rural County will soon visit the 
town. The exchange of hospitality is stimulating both for the 
individual and for the groups of which they are members. Also 
arrangements are proceeding for the annual international youth camp 
in the County and for a camp exclusively for young people of the 
County. 


EVENING CLASSES 


Youth club classes are a small part of the Evening Institutes’ class 
programme which is linked with the comprehensive provision made 
by the County Technical College, the Technical Institute and the 
Schools of Arts and Crafts. The programme awaiting approval shows 
a feature common to the experience of all providers of further 
education in Britain. The numbers of students attending courses or 
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demanding new courses are rapidly increasing. Competition for full- 
time instructors is nation-wide and qualified staff is not easily found. 
Accommodation cannot be extended with the same rapidity and its 
lack cripples expansion of the programme of provision. 

Master tradesmen from different industries call to discuss particu- 
lar demands for the training of their employees or their fellow 
tradesmen. In two such discussions this week, the first in the office, 
the second at a meeting of master tradesmen, strong claims were 
urged for specialized training and the provision of equipment which, 
for both kinds of training, would make rooms so equipped at any 
centre the exclusive reserve of the small number of trainees taking 
each subject. Secretaries of local Chambers of Commerce are writing 
and calling to inquire what may be the Authority’s proposals for 
their areas and are anxious to co-operate in planning for the con- 
sidered needs of their areas. Voluntary organizations are asking for 
facilities for classes and, in particular, the Women’s Institutes are 
actively participating in organizing a relatively large number of 
courses in their own premises. 

Evening classes which are part of the responsibility of a small 
special committee are those in Agriculture. They are planned courses 
covering at least two sessions’ work and are held at seven different 
centres. The Agricultura! Educational Organizers and part-time 
teachers give the instruction. Students of these classes of whom 
reports are favourable receive some preference if they become appli- 
cants for County Agricultural Scholarships tenable at recognized 
Colleges of Agriculture. This ‘ section ’ committee is devoting much 
of its time to the problem of establishing a County Farm Institute. 
Inspections of several possibly suitable estates and protracted negotia- 
tions have taken place. Precarious hopes are now held of a successful 
climax. 

For all kinds of instruction the instructor must be trained and 
from time to time refreshed. Conferences of teachers are being 
arranged to consider the curriculum and particular school subjects. 
Intending teachers and teachers on probation are advised of courses 
available to them or specially organized for them. A ten weeks’ 
series of residential week-end and mid-week courses to be held in 
the autumn is now taking shape and will cater for teachers and 
instructors and leaders in the employ of the Committee and of 
voluntary organizations. Each week applications are received from 
members of the County’s teaching and organizing staff for permission 
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andaid to attend some of the many courses provided by other bodies 
including the Ministry, and instructions and advice are issued. 
Grants are made available to part-time lecturers employed by the 
County Adult Education Joint Committee to enable them to attend 
summer school courses for Adult Education tutors. 

These links with other committees extend the field much wider. 
For example, the services of certain organizers are shared by the 
Sub-committees of the Education Committee concerned with the 
earlier stages of the educational process as in the case of housecraft, 
physical and horticultural education ; and by means of substantial 
grants towards the salaries and/or expenses of the specialist staffs of 
non-statutory bodies, joint service is given as in the fields of music, 
drama, country dancing and bee-keeping. 


There are many gaps in the picture these paragraphs attempt to 
describe. Village halls rather than community centres are an urgent 
need and, now that the Carnegie U.K. Trust’s special fund is used 
up, applications for aid come to this office for consideration and, if 
approved, endorsement and despatch to the Ministry. The demand 
for lectures for units of H.M. Forces fluctuates and requests, though 
not numerous, are in this area not easily met. ‘ Reconstruction ’ is 
under way though much of it is only in the very early stages of 
planning. There is considerable committee work with all that pre- 
cedes and accompanies it. The office is the sockets for, if not actually, 
the eyes by which the Committee sees most of what is carried on in 
the field outside. Not least there is the preparing of estimates, scrutiny 
and authorizing of expenditure, the maintaining of records and the 
making of returns. 

It is a motion picture of many reels which here is coloured by the 
peculiarities of this particular County. The office, the administrative 
hub, necessarily emphasized in this cursory sketch, is nevertheless 
subordinate to the work outside to which it relates. 
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FOOD AND THE PEOPLE 
by F. Le Gros Clark 


HERE are three aspects in the UNESCO project on the ‘ food- 

population complex’, with which this article will deal. They 

may all, to some extent, be matters of dispute ; but that is 
inevitable in a novel undertaking of this kind. The first aspect is 
that of the scope of the plan ; and the second turns on the question, 
who is to do the educating? The third is, of course, that of the 
subject selected. 


SCOPE 


As far as I am aware, this is the first time such a plan has been pro- 
posed in the field of formal and recognized adult education. But 
there are precedents for it in the field of informal instruction on 
health and sanitation. I say ‘informal’, because in that case most of 
the instruction and advice is conveyed through posters, small exhibits, 
films and brief talks. But a local authority that is organizing a 
health week usually manages to throw in a few formal lectures to 
suitable gatherings. 

Most of the Medical or Education Officers who arrange this kind 
of programme have probably not troubled to think out the theory 
implicit in it. But the principle is fairly obvious. It is that of injecting 
into the public mind the same facts from a diversity of angles and 
through a diversity of means. Public education is not simply a matter 
of counting the number of people who read a poster or chance to see 
a film in their local cinema. It would be measured (if it could be 
measured at all) by the number of times some reference is made to 
the subject over a meal table, in a public bar or in a fish queue. The 
fact that fifty people in a small town know something of diphtheria 
immunization means that the message will percolate very slowly ; 
the fact that five hundred people, dispersed evenly over the area, 
know something about it, means that the idea gets round, not ten 
times as quickly, but probably fifty times as quickly. 

Now this is an element in adult education we have scarcely as 
yet considered. We are usually content to count heads ; and to some 
extent we are right. The ordinary student is probably not much of a 
disseminator of facts; there may be no common medium, through 
which he and the man next door or the man on the next bench can 
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discuss musical appreciation or even nineteenth century economic 
history. But the greater the number of classes in an area that have 
had some kind of introduction to, say, the ‘food-population prob- 
lem’, the more likelihood there is of the circles intersecting ; and 
that, to put it briefly, is where the real pervasive leaven of education 
does its work. No man knows much about a subject until he has 
discussed it in his family circle or among his friends. 

But before discussion can take place, there must have been a 
common grasp of some of the elementary facts. The question is, 
whether we can, through an educational scheme of this nature, create 
the social conditions in which the process of education begins to 
move among the public of its own accord. The scheme is partly 
experimental. It must not be viewed as a limited undertaking of only 
a season’s duration. Plainly this ‘food-population problem’ will 
affect the public mind for several years to come ; interest in it will 
flow and ebb and then flow again. But the interest to us perhaps 
lies in the technique of planning a general compaign of instruction ; 
and so far as it is successful, we shall have to design a new technique 
for assessing the more remote influence we are managing to exert on 
public awareness and ultimately, no doubt, on public policy. 


LECTURERS 


We have to appreciate that the classes and organizations that ask for 
lectures on this subject, will do so not because they want an assort- 
ment of objective facts neatly arranged, but because they have 
become vaguely uneasy about the problem. Certainly they will want 
to know the facts; but the facts in this case are of such a nature 
that they create an attitude of mind and an impulse to do something 
about it. A perusal of some of the books written on the subject is 
sufficient to show that the writers are invariably viewing the world 
through a medium of a mood or a temperament. Lecturers will have 
to be conscious of this, both in themselves and in their audiences. 
For this reason, whatever the content of the subject may appear to 
be at a superficial glance, it is essentially not a subject to be handled 
by a biologist who is unfamiliar with the elements of economics or 
sociology. The problem the world has now to face is undoubtedly 
biological in its substance, concerned as it is with reproduction rates, 
survival rates, soil conservation, the efficiency of fertilizers in raising 
plant yields, water resources and so on. But the origin of the problem 
‘was social and economic ; and the solution of the problem depends 
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upon the social and economic reforms that will make it possible for 
the food producers of the world (mostly backward peasants and 
primitive cultivators) to absorb and utilize the resources of modern 
science and technology. 

In brief, the problem will have to be posed to audiences in terms 
of economics and sociology ; and only within that framework will 
it be necessary to give a simple exposition of the nature of soil erosion, 
wastage through plant diseases, irrigation, marketing and the rest. 

Moreover, this subject is best dealt with by those who are already 
familiar with the technique of adult education. Through their 
knowledge of their audiences they can usually contrive to direct 
questions and discussion along the most useful channels. Specialized 
audiences will no doubt require specialist lecturers ; but even here 
it seems advisable to have two lecturers, wherever possible ; and 
one of these should be an economist or a social historian. This, as I 
have said, seems likely to be a subject in demand, at varying intervals 
of time, for several years to come. It is an inclusive subject ; and 
lecturers will presumably deal with such aspects of it (demographic, 
historical, agrarian, etc.) as happen to suit their own qualifications. 
But the primary need, if the scheme is to be successful, is that they 
should be provided with a reliable reading list and a complete 
summary of the essential facts and statistics. 


SUBJECT 


While the problem is doubtless at bottom a ‘ world problem’, we 
must distinguish between our ideal of an economically unified world 
and the fact that the world is still politically and economically 
divided into a large number of nations. Many of these have no 
immediate danger of over-population. A few of them, if they could 
not rely on food imports, would be in a serious position. In others 
the prospect of acquiring food from overseas is very remote. While 
global figures are of some importance, the real situation is this. 
Several of the coastal countries of Africa are becoming over-populated 
at their present level of food production. While the populations of 
Latin America are increasing somewhat rapidly, only in certain 
areas can the density of population be said to bear heavily upon the 
food supplies. In China, India and the countries of South-East Asia, 
the yields of the basic crops could be raised by 30 to 4o per cent 
through the efficient use of fertilizers, the partial elimination of plant 
diseases, and the general adoption of improved seeds. Of the countries 
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of Europe, I think only Britain, Belgium, Italy and Greece show a 
serious discrepancy between their populations and their domestic 
food supplies. A country such as our own, with an excessively high 
proportion of imported food, does not always realize that the total 
overseas trade in food accounts for a very small percentage of all the 
food produced and consumed in the world. Over go per cent of 
the food consumed in the world is produced but a few miles from 
the spot where it is consumed ; and it follows that in the main the 
problem has to be solved country by country. 

No general principle will serve ; but economists and sociologists 
will readily perceive the kind of question they have to ask them- 
selves in surveying any particular country. In the first place, what are 
the population trends? What are the trends of industrialization? 
How far is the population growth or a change in diet standards 
leading to a change in food habits? How far are all these influences 
tending to divert the food produced from export to home consump- 
tion, and what effect will this have on importing countries overseas? 
On the other hand, we shall have to inquire into the possible remedies. 
What elements in the social structure of the country are moving 
towards a necessary agrarian reform? What measures could theoretic- 
ally be taken within a community to accelerate these needed reforms? 
Many of the peasant countries of the world reveal some or all of the 
worst features of absentee or exploitative landlordism, inefficient 
fragmentation of holdings, chronic rural indebtedness, rural over- 
population, ignorance, outmoded forms of land tenure or land 
inheritance, wasteful livestock husbandry, lack of capital, lack of 
fertilizers, lack of equipment and a low level of farming co-operation. 
In most of these countries there is peed of an agrarian revolution as 
great in its scope and effects as was the industrial revolution of 
Western Europe. Without such revolutions, or reforms that in their 
effect will amount to a revolution, it is impossible for the food 
producers to utilize the resources of modern science and 
technology. 

The problem is therefore primarily an economic and sociological 
one. The practical economist, confronted with the problem, has to 
consider how the process shall be set in motion ; and it is the answer 
te this question that, in my view, audiences will be seeking. Natur- 
ally the complete answer cannot be given, even for one country, 
unless the lecturer has singularly intimate knowledge of it. But most 
economists can construct a suggestive picture of conditions ; and it 
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seems to me probable that many lecturers will prefer to explain the 
nature of the problem from three or four sample countries. 

It must, however, be remembered that farming reforms have for 
the most part to be carefully conceived and skilfully promoted. A 
people must feed, even when carrying through reforms that may 
enable their children to feed far better ; and a disturbance of the 
course of seasonal food production has to be avoided as much as 
possible. Social conflicts are, of course, only too likely to occur from 
time to time ; and in that case a country will presumably be faced 
with food shortages, if not with famine. All one can say is that several 
of these countries, if they do not embark upon the necessary reforms, 
certainly will have famines ; and it is surely preferable to act rather 
than to wait. 

I have said little about soil erosion and all that it implies. Survey- 
ing the literature on the subject, I consider the two best works are 
probably the FAO report on Soil Erosion and ‘ The Rape of the 
Earth’ by Jacks and White. The latter was published shortly before 
the war and has not been superseded as a textbook ; one would be 
glad of a new edition. It is a balanced review of the problem, written 
by two of our foremost British soil scientists, cautious, moderate, 
frank but not without a vein of healthy and combative optimism. 
The fact of soil erosion is that, unless it has reached the bare rock, 
some measures of rehabilitation are always possible. But a fair amount 
of capital is usually required ; and for a few years the crops will be 
small. Those who farm the areas affected have to agree to do so under 
expert guidance ; and they will probably have to be granted sub- 
sidies. Moreover, erosion may affect very large areas of diversified 
upland and arable land; and each process of erosion has to be 
treated as a unit. This means that all the producers within the territory 
affected have to view the job as a co-operative enterprise ; and that 
again means that the spirit of co-operation must somehow have been 
fostered among them. The whole business, not only of checking 
erosion but of raising average yields, is a matter of education and 
co-operation among the primary producers ; and these two are much 
the same, since there is no educative instrument so potent among a 
peasantry as is co-operation. 

Finally, the primary food producers still account for about 
70 per cent of the world’s population ; and it is precisely this 
70 per cent that is now providing us with our great increase of 
population. The only way in which we can rationally check the 
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growth of population is that of creating an educated peasantry ; and 
the only way in which the peasant learns is the way of practice. He 
learns in terms of changing methods of production ; and before he 
can begin to learn, his present methods of production and the existing 
social relations in agriculture have to be reformed completely. The 
process is already at work ; and, as I conceive it, what our audiences 
will want to know is how that process can be accelerated. 


FOOD AND PEOPLE 


The following pamphlets are among those published, or to be 
published, by the Bureau of Current Affairs for the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, in connection 
with the Food and People Project. Copies (Current Affairs, price gd., 
Background Handbooks, price 2s.) may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Current Affairs, 117 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS 


Food and the People, by Aldous Huxley and Sir John Russell. 
Alphabet of the Soil, by Dr Guillermo Nanetti. 

The Family's Food, by Dr Margaret Mead. 

U.N. Tackles the Problems, based on a draft by Peter Kihss. 
The World’s Larder, by Dr S. Krolikowski. 


To be published : 
BACKGROUND HANDBOOKS 


Too Many People ? by Mrs A. Myrdal and Dr P. Vincent. 
Need We Go Hungry? by Dr C. E. Kellogg. 
People on the Move, by Dr Kingsley Davis and Dr J. Isaac. 
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UNIVERSITY STANDARDS IN EXTRA-MURAL 
WORK 


by Christopher Lee 


ECENT attempts to define the functions in adult education 
R« LEA, WEA and University have brought up again the 
question of university standards. It would have come up 
without them. Nor is the growth of informal modes and of so-called 
soft options much more than incidental: year in, year out, extra- 
mural Boards and the WEA have to consider their aims, methods, 
results and the means used to measure them. The first thing to be 
learned is the history of these standards, from the Tutorial pattern-— 
now considered severe and by some obsolete—that the WEA imposed 
on itself, down to the variety to be found to-day ; but this article 
must limit itself to a few immediate comments, from the point of 
view of a staff tutor in a mainly rural area. 

There is, perhaps, nothing new to say ; but there is always the 
need to see what is involved. First, the frustration. The tutor has to 
recognize that his interests, outlook and knowledge may not be 
shared by the majority of his students, and that it is with their 
interests, outlook and knowledge that he must begin ; but he must 
get somewhere with them and feel that he has done some permanent 
good. Taking the class as a whole, he can rarely feel this. Individuals 
have responded, and it may be sound theology to say that he can 
expect no more. But a good tutor, who knows that what he offers is 
worth having and not easily come by, must sometimes be appalled 
by the wastage around him: by the boxes and barrels, the drifting 
mass of good food and drink allowed to slide overboard and be 
washed away for good; not boxed victuals only but the energy, 
conviction and values that went into them. At present it is mainly 
the tutor who takes the blame. If he did his work properly it would 
not happen. Or, as an afterthought, it is the nature of modern society, 
or the cinema, or the easier kind of class run by some other providing 
body ; but these are also-rans, because the tutor is in a key position. 

The tutor is bound, therefore, to wonder whether it’s worth it. 
His Board will back him, as regards standards, but will wonder 
whether he has found the right technique ; meanwhile, in his towns 
and villages, he finds himself expected to defend his subject, to defend 
education itself ; to explain, perhaps, that written work does not 
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really mean written work, that literature does not mean literature, 
that reading need not be strenuous ; that discussion. is essential, by 
decree, but thinking is optional. Somewhere in the movement, he 
feels, or if not there then outside it, what he has to give would be 
useful and welcome: but where? Will he find out in time, or 
ever, where it is that he can give his best and know that it is worth 
while? Or is this just weakness, a wish to work with the already 
converted ? But at what point in the conversion do they become some- 


one else’s responsibility ; and whose? 
* 


UNIVERSITY STANDARDS 


Perhaps it is the students who make the standards. The university, 
through its extra-mural Board, selects the tutor with great care and 
oversees not only his syllabus but also his work in the field: it 
imposes standards. The WEA fights for standards. The tutor, norm- 
ally a university or professional man, in turn imposes standards. 
But the class responds at a certain level, and often a low one—lew 
on any test ; and it is obvious that what matters is the level achieved. 
The aims matter only in relation to that. It may be said that an aim 
is a target, not a result, and that without high standards the effort 
would falter or never be made. But how often is it made, to an extent 
worth taking seriously? Certainly it is by collaboration if at all. A 
good class is made by its university, its organizing body, its tutor and 
its students, in varying proportions: what they create, they create 
between them. But the students remain the final test. 

With the right students, then, and not otherwise, the tutor and 
the university can do their job. But their job is to educate, not to 
polish the educated. What, therefore, is a good student, and what 
can university standards mean, as applied to the under-privileged, to. 
the ex-primary scholar? This has been debated often enough : sound 
instruction, objective enquiry, regular study, disciplined discussion, 
on various levels according to the standing of the course. Now the 
only one of these that the tutor cannot effectively control is regular 
study. The rest are in part the students’ responsibility but this one, 
partly his, is essentially theirs: and this is where the whole thing so 
often breaks down. The class which meets as a weekly entertainment 
—as essentially so, for incidentally it should be—is not uncommon, 
and a university tutor may be pardoned for feeling that he is not 
primarily a paid entertainer ; but it must hit him harder to feel, as 
he sometimes may, that the class with no habit of regular study is 
the norm. Can university standards exist outside the tutorial class? 
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Not on the older definition of those standards, i.e. work on the same 
level as Internal honours work, but on the less rigorous test employed 
above : sound instruction, objective enquiry, disciplined discussion 
and regular study? 

Starting from scratch, No. The undergraduate comes up already 
in part equipped, and although he may have to unlearn much, he 
knows in part what study is, if only for purposes of evasive action. 
The extra-mural tutor must be prepared to teach what study involves 
and to show its value. And he cannot do this ab initio: he must 
depend on the school and the parent, but also, largely, on the develop- 
ing institution, on the WEA or the Settlement or whatever it may be. 
University standards, in this broad sense, must be universal standards, 
general standards of education: they must be guaranteed by the 
community. The under-privileged of exceptional calibre will come to 
us, as they so often have in the history of the movement, with their 
own effective contribution which we can help to make tangible ; 
but how can we build between these pillars unless the foundations 
are already there? 

The problem is largely, then, that of standards in the intermediate 
types of class taken by the university tutor. Can he teach on a good 
level and at the same time supply the missing foundations—or does 
this mean that every course must be a basic course? He need not 
complain unduly, for even if a sound basis has been laid in childhood, 
it would still need to be looked at with an adult eye and perhaps 
profoundly modified. But will this limit him to introductory courses ? 
And what of the students’ interest : they begin with a problem, some- 
thing that needs study : are they to find, in almost every case, that 
they cannot begin to arrive at the problem which is their point of 
departure? This is salutary, we know, but can their interest survive 
the prolonged preliminaries? Will it not seem a journey in reverse? 

At this point the voice of the university may be heard from within 
its adjacent wall. How, it may say, can you have standards until you 
have decided what to teach? What are your departments and what 
are their dimensions? We claim to teach history, for example, and 
we have agreed that this involves a certain body of knowledge, a 
method, and ascertainable results: you claim to teach current prob- 
lems, whatever they may be, with no set books, no agreed method 
and no examination. Your reasons seem excellent but your situation 
is not one that we can defend, still less encourage. And now you say 
that your students lack the discipline of study. What are you at? 
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You cannot build a university, or the extension to one, on sand. 

And if you are not building a university structure, then why call it 

one, and why demand help from us? 
* 

Caught thus between two fires, the extra-mural tutor reconsiders. 
He consults his colleagues. What should be his aims? What is he to 
think, and what is he to do, about university standards in his work ? 
He has his adults, mature in some regards, at least, who want to 
understand their own situation, socially and culturally, and who 
look to him for help; he has his own standards, created largely 
by his university training but toughened and strengthened by 
experience. What else can he build on? The recognition of differ- 
ences ?—that study is not the centre of the adult student’s life ; that 
adult work starts with problems, not syllabuses, and by its very 
nature tends to break down subject distinctions, doing some of its 
best work in the border country ; that finding the answer matters 
very greatly to the adult student, who often has to be taught first, 
however, to ask the right questions. So to the university side: here 
the tutor may hesitate, but he can perhaps assume that extra-murally, 
at least, the body of acquired knowledge matters less than the grasp 
of values and methods. Values and method are open to endless dis- 
pute but he can assume agreement on the need for orderly, sustained 
and objective thinking, for intellectual co-operation, that sometimes 
forgotten foundation stone, and perhaps for a broad and organic 
view of the nature and situation of man and his works, past and 
present if not to come. To this he may add that values and methods 
can be taught only by example, practising what we preach. These 
few elements of a university may occur to him, as factors in the 
attitudes that he must inculcate. What immediate problems do they 
involve, especially when set with those gleaned outside ? 

His answer, clearly, must be an extra-mural one. The internal 
pattern will not do. He must carry out from the university its values 
and its methods, yet translate them into outside terms. What are 
they ? Looking at his colleagues’ problems as well as his own, looking 
at economics, history, literature, science, he finds recurrent factors. 

First, he must be a good generalist, in two senses: he must be 
able to treat the matter of his course broadly, with an awareness of 
its place in the whole field of such studies, of science if he is a scientist - 
but also he must be strong on the social relations of his subject : there 
cannot be a good literature tutor who is not concerned with literature 
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in society. Yet the only good generalist is the specialist : he must have 
a passionate concern, in no degree inferior to that of the college 
Fellow or university lecturer, for the pure essence of his subject. So 
much so, indeed, that he almost needs to be a research worker, 
although not on too narrow a basis, and if the university should say 
that such a combination is not practically possible, the answer is that 
it has to be. In part the extra-mural tutor can still be, as alas! the 
college tutor often cannot, merely a well-read and thoughtful man : 
but the effective teacher, anywhere, must always be an expert on 
something : it makes all the difference ; and to be an expert means 
keeping up with the movement of thought. 

The second factor is the discipline. Values and methods can 
emerge only from a definite and limited field of study. Pure or 
applied, academic or social (and what a difficult distinction that 
can be!), values and methods can come only through the students’ 
personal and close acquaintance with the material, the evidence. 
What material, what evidence, is best suited to thém, in terms of 
their needs and possibilities? How much must they learn—how 
much actual knowledge must they acquire? The tutor’s aims, and 
therefore his standards, depends on what can be done in what way. If 
they want to study Shakespeare or economics, adult subjects if any 
are, how can their more mature, post-graduate insight be geared 
into their pre-graduate and defective equipment? What is to be the 
selected material, the evidence for them to work with, so that they 
learn a sound method, relying on yet scrutinizing their own 
experience? Can they start here, where they wish to start, or must 
they go through a basic course first? And what is most likely to lead 
to a due recognition of complexity, of the difficulty of truth, and a 
grasp of principles so that they retain something of permanent value 
to them? 

A third question emerges. Many tutors feel that it is a particular 
function of extra-mural work to indicate the relationship between the 
various branches of knowledge, indeed of activity. This is difficult 
enough inside the university wall, but how is it to be done outside, 
with the flimsier structure that we have? In long-term residential 
work, yes; and our recent experience in Cambridge, as elsewhere, 
suggests that it can be done in the summer school : but again, only 
on the basis of expert and intensive effort. In general, the wider and 
fuller mind of the tutor is the only instrument, for the class can 
rarely handle the evidence; and without that, conviction is not 
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likely to come. And again, what is the necessary minimum of 
factual knowledge? 

The fourth question is priorities. Our aim is to enable adults to 
become more fully themselves: to understand themselves and their 
society, to enter as fully as possible into their cultural inheritance. 
They must first become aware of its existence, scope and value, and 
then achieve a fruitful relationship with it ; but they must do both 
concurrently, and that is the tutor’s great headache and his oppor- 
tunity. Apart from the syllabus selection, should there be limitation 
of the scope of what we offer? Should we concentrate on certain 
agreed approaches to man and his environment to-day, and on an 
agreed coverage of the living past : Shakespeare rather than Skelton, 
1688 rather than 1660, biology before astronomy? The examples 
are enough to condemn it. We must teach what we are asked for, 
and show what it involves. But we must ourselves propose enquiries, 
since men do not necessarily know where their true welfare lies ; 
and in what we’ propose, as in our handling of requested material, 
we must establish priorities: extra-mural priorities. I, for one, do 
not yet see what they are. In time one begins to see what they are 
not : economic understanding does not come, by absolute right, before 
the enjoyment of the arts; but within each field first things must 
come first, if only we can discover them. Or rather, keep on discover- 
ing them: if we thought we knew finally, it would be the end. 


* * * 


It is clear that standards and content must be worked out as we 
go, often in the drafting of the syllabus, and equally clear that every 
tutor needs behind him the collective thinking of his colleagues. 
What help can he get from the student body, and what from his 
university? In the student body sound thinking must no longer be 
optional and the discipline of reading and writing must be accepted. 
On that basis we can justify our claim that the disciplined discussion 
created by the WEA is a great instrument and one in keeping with 
the university doctrine of learning in the company of friends. Classes 
may shrink in size but they will gain in strength. Anything less than 
a tutorial class must be a strict, although enjoyable, preparation for 
one ; or, failing that (e.g. in rural areas), must be recognized as of 
less value and planned to do a more limited job with definite half- 
way-house objectives. We can have university standards in any type 
of class, including the terminal, as regards the quality of what the 
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tutor does ; but it is what the student does that matters, and on that 
test the answer must be utterly different. 

And what of the university? As Thomas Hardy said of the world, 
it does not despise us, it only neglects us. Apart from a few members 
of our extra-mural Boards, Oxbridge does not give us a thought. 
This may be imprudent, since we are its official representatives 
outside and to leave us out of touch is presumably to deprive us of 
the qualities that we should exemplify. But can we honestly claim 
to be taken seriously inside the walls? Can the monks accept the 
friars? My own view is that we are close allies in a serious struggle, 
that we have a claim, and that we have something to give. The 
struggle for values and methods concerns the inner garrison, in the 
end, as much as it does us. If they fail to care about the quality of 
our work that work will suffer seriously, but they too may lose by 
having no outside representatives of their principles. The claim is 
based on the idea of the community of learning: if graduates and 
senior members of the universities, as M.A.s are called, need help 
from inside they surely have a right to it, especially as teachers. In 
any year, up and down Britain, there are tutors just coming into the 
fulness of their creative powers: what they try to do and what they 
achieve may easily depend on the attitude of their university. The 
standards, too, that have been discussed might obviously gain from 
consultation with the internal staff. This return to the fold cannot be 
brought about by official encouragement, by a directive to dons to 
meet the Board’s tutors: nothing could be worse ; but it needs, 
somehow, to be made a reality. Finally, have we something to give? 
It is difficult to speak of this, but I think that we have. Many of our 
members could have had academic careers, perhaps distinguished 
ones; many of us, in our teaching, evolve methods and achieve 
results that could be of some service internally. Can there not be 
provision for some optional internal teaching, especially if it be true 
that the universities are under-staffed? And particularly now, when 
they begin to feel the need (as it appears to the reader of The 
Universities Quarterly) for greater integration and for the widely- 
ranging mind. I doubt whether we should all prove to be weaker than 
our internal colleagues. And as regards our extra-mural standards, 
the best guarantee, after that of rigorous and continuous extra-mural 
thinking, might be to bring us truly within the university again. It 
may not be competent to judge our work but it can help to keep our 
minds at full stretch. 


THE CRITIC IN THE CLOISTER 
by D. S. Bland 


I 
[To is not so much an article as a case-book as my principal 


object is to bring forward a number of exhibits to illustrate the 

growth of a deep dissatisfaction with much of the literary 
criticism that is being produced in the universities. But I also want 
to suggest that however remote this situation may seem from adult 
education, it does in the end have an effect on the work carried on in 
voluntary classes. 

The attack on this criticism has been increasing for a number of 
years and has some heavy supporting artillery, the strongest perhaps 
being the pseudonymous * Bruce Truscott’ whose attack, in Redbrick 
University and Redbrick and These Vital Days, has been directed 
principally against the university teacher who wins promotion by 
one good piece of work and who thereafter rests on his laurels. 
Another weighty ally is F. R. Leavis, whose Education and the 
University, though primarily concerned with what shall be taught 
in a Department of English, implies a great deal of criticism of those 
productions of the university teacher which are designed for a wider 
audience. 

‘We may note in passing, however, a detail of university teaching 
which might profit by the practice of adult education in classes run 
by the WEA and Extra-Mural departments. ‘ The present provision 
of lectures and one-hour-a-week “‘supervision”,’ says Leavis, 
‘doesn’t nearly meet the needs of students. What he asks for . . . is 
not more shepherding, but conditions that would enable him to 
carry on independent work more profitably.’ Leavis goes on to 
recognize the value of discussion—a vital part of adult education— 
but it seems to me that there is this also to be said (and it vitally 
concerns the production of academic criticism). Where a lecturer is 
engaged on some profitable line of research which is related to his 
students’ studies, he should deliver his findings in the form of 
lectures and submit them to class discussion before publication. No 
one who has taken extra-mural classes has escaped the humbling 
experience of finding that his students can throw new light on his 
material. It is to be feared, however, that academic pride would be 
against the general adoption of this practice. 
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Besides the firing of this heavy ordnance, incidental sniping takes 

place almost daily. For example: reviewing Wordsworthian and 
Other Studies by Ernest de Selincourt, and The Nascent Mind of 
Shelley by A. M. D. Hughes, both of them university professors, 
Dr B. Ifor Evans wrote in The Observer of June 6th, 1947: 
I fail to see that either of these volumes, despite all their scholarly 
detachment, has behind it the conception of the art of literature as 
artists have known it. They both seem to mark the great divide which 
separates the study of literature as followed in universities and its 
pursuit by those who have achieved most in the art. There is a 
danger that the universities, to apply a quotation from Dr Johnson, 
may come to live on the revenues of literature without ever adding 
to the capital. 

Part of the blame for this situation must rest on the regulations 
governing the award of higher degrees, without which the would-be 
lecturer is at a disadvantage in a highly competitive market. Higher 
degrees are granted for ‘original contributions to knowledge’ and 
the result can be best indicated by some words of Arnold’s in The 
Study of Poetry : 

The course of development of a nation’s language, thought, and 
poetry is profoundly interesting ; and by regarding a poet’s work as 
a stage in this course of development we may easily bring ourselves 
to make it of more importance as poetry than in itself it really is, we 
may come to use a language of quite exaggerated praise in criticizing 
it; in short, to overrate it. 

As the frontiers of knowledge are pushed farther and farther out- 
ward, so there is a falling off in the number of valuable subjects about 
which the aspirant for a higher degree can be original. It may be 
original to write a thesis on, say, ‘ The use of the periodic sentence in 
English prose from Sidney to Shaw,’ but what value would such a 
study have? (I hope I have hit on an imaginary subject here. But if 
a dissertation on ‘ Major poetic adjectives from Wyatt to Auden ’"— 
work consisting mainly of word-counting and having very little to 
do with poetry as an art or as a source of pleasure—can be accepted 
as an original contribution to knowledge, it may well be that my 
fictitious subject has already engaged the attention of some research 
student.) 

The situation is far more out of hand in America. I believe I am 
right in saying that a higher degree is the sine qua non of any 
American university teaching appointment. What that means can 
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be inferred from the opening words of an article in Partisan Review 
(British edition, March 1947) : ‘ The chief purpose of the departments 
of literature in American graduate schools is to teach prospective 
teachers how to avoid discussing literature.’ There are exceptions, of 
course, one of the most outstanding being the late J. L. Lowes. Of 
his Road to Xanadu, the bare bones of which would have made the 
reputation of a young research scholar, he himself says: ‘. . . this 
analysis . . . if it were to be taken as a dissection of poetry for the mere 
sake of laying bare its “sources”, might fitly be regarded as a 
mournful exhibition of misdirected energy’; a sentence which puts 
a thousand research scholars in their place at once. It is a pity that 
in the preface Lowes was far more tentative : 


I am not sure, indeed, that one of the chief services which literary 
scholarship can render is not precisely the attempt, at least, to make 
its findings available (and interesting, if that may be) beyond the 
precincts of its own solemn troops and sweet societies. 

This needed saying outright, without the hesitation of the double 
negative. 


II 
But the situation is not confined to America. It is approaching 
danger point in this country as well. It is for this reason, I imagine, 
that when discussing ‘ The Future of Shakespeare’ in Penguin New 
Writing, No. 28, Kenneth Muir concluded : 


The great interpretive book on Shakespeare for which we are waiting 
will probably not be written by a ‘ scholar’ ; it will be written rather 
by a poet-critic who has absorbed. the best that has been written 
about Shakespeare ; who has meditated deeply on the Elizabethan 
age as well as on our own ; who, with Keats, ‘can read and perhaps 
understand Shakespeare to his depths’; and who, above all, has a 
creative imagination which is willing to deny itself freedom. 
This suggestion is not one that need cause surprise. In any muster- 
roll of critics, however personally selected, the names of Dryden, 
Johnson, Coleridge, Arnold, Granville-Barker and Eliot would almost 
certainly find a place. All these are ‘ poet-critics’, not academics. 
Arnold himself insisted on the critic having a ‘ sense of creative 
activity ’, and it is precisely this that is lacking in so much academic 
criticism to-day, though some of its practitioners do not seem unduly 
worried by the lack of it. Indeed, Hugh Sykes Davies has written 
(in the introduction to The Poets and their Critics): ‘1 have come 
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to the strong conclusion that while there is ample scope for the profit- 
able learned study of the English poets, there is little need for any 
further criticism of them.’ With the first half of this statement no one 
would disagree. There are still several major English writers (Dryden 
is the most outstanding example) whose works have not yet been 
satisfactorily edited, and until this is done, any creative criticism of 
them must remain tentative. But the second half of Mr Davies’s 
statement is more open to question. If I understand him correctly, 
Mr Davies implies that the academic critic must cut himself off from 
the world outside the college cloister even more than he is cut off at 
the moment, and pushed to its logical conclusion his contention 
would lead, and is already leading, to that sort of professionalism in 
the arts which is the bane of the sciences. Moreover, as T. S. Eliot 
has suggested, each new work of art modifies the tradition out of 
which it has grown. Each generation, that is to say, must reassess the 
past in the light of its own experience. The academic critic, by 
training and situation, is, or should be, well fitted to perform such a 
task, but the evidence presented in this article would seem to suggest 
that this is not the case at present. 


Ill 


It is not easy to say what can be done about this state of affairs, 
though one obvious necessity is so to frame the requirements for 
higher degrees that the young graduate need not, as happens too 
often at present, grub among the by-ways of literary history in pursuit 
of research material. Evidence of the creative critical faculty should 
be all that is required of him, evidence that he is fitted to be a 
propagator of what Arnold called ‘judgement’ as distinct from 
‘knowledge’. Pure literary theory leads to nothing beyond itself. 
Like mathematics, it is a self-contained world ; whereas the most 
profitable sort of criticism, like the most profitable literature, leads 
beyond literature to life. Their worlds are not contained in their own 
verbal limits. And this, too, is an indictment one can make of much 
academic criticism. 

Another aspect of this criticism which could be improved is the 
style in which much of it is written. Again the chief offenders are 
the Americans, too many of whom combine German thoroughness 
with an equally German love of abstraction at its worst, and who 
write without any linguistic sensitivity. But even so acute a critic 
as Dr Richards is not beyond blame here. The following are examples 
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of many awkward turns of speech in one of his recent essays: “ any 
notion as to why’, ‘analphabetics’, ‘ordering of higher level 
materials’, ‘instauration’, ‘a minimal set of letters, minimally 
confusible ’, * re-created organon ’. On the other hand, of course, one 
soon grows tired of too much of this sort of thing, from W. MacNeill 
Dixon’s An Apology for the Arts: 


In poetry, like its sister arts, you discern—it is common knowledge 
~—not only a peculiar aloofness from life’s daily routine, but a singular 
language. By this idiom the arts are known, the form and grace, the 
celestial quality, the rhythm of their speech. And what is rhythm 
and why celestial ? Celestial since, however it be defined, it is, in fact, 
the speech of nature and of life. Unseen and unobserved, it rules the 
movements of the heavens, guides the atom and the star, swings the 
seasons and the days and nights. 


This is decayed Romantic criticism at its worst, a piece of enthusing 
about an object not clearly perceived or defined. The stylistic ideal 
lies somewhere between the two extremes represented here by Dr 
Richards and Professor Dixon, between a style deliberately seeking 
to be scientific and one which falls into a mush of ‘ appreciation ’. 
Few academic critics, on either side of the Atlantic, seem to succeed 
in finding this desirable medium. 


IV 


What has all this to do with the study of literature in voluntary 
adult classes? At first sight, the adult group in a mining village or 
dormitory suburb is a long way from Cambridge or Columbia, and 
from the publication of learned monographs which are to be found 
only in the specialist libraries. And when the professor does step 
down from the rostrum to write a ‘ Self-Educator ’ the result is often 
lacking in real substance. 

The recent statement of principles issued by the Universities 
Council for Adult Education, ‘ The Universities in Adult Education ’, 
emphasizes by implication the need to close the gap which exists 
between the monograph and the potted outline. It is at this middle 
level, where the production of academic criticism is in so unsatis- 
factory a state at present that the study of literature in adult classes 
run by the universities must be carried on. The object of such classes 
is neither to produce research scholars and editors of learned texts 
nor to provide for the beginner in literary studies, but, in the words 
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of the Council’s statement, ‘to contribute to the general welfare of 
society by training capable minds to know and understand the nature 
of the society in which they live’. So far as this concerns literature 
in particular, this means bringing home to the student the relation- 
ship between literature and life. (The very necessity for putting the 
matter in this way indicates how far the pendulum has swung in the 
wrong direction, for literature, after all, is an integral part of life.) 

Although it is essential (to continue with the Council’s statement) 
that all education conducted in the name of universities ‘ should be 
distinguished by high academic standards’ ; and although in deter- 
mining ‘ the standard of work which can appropriately be provided 
by Universities . . . a primary consideration must always be the 
scholarship of the teacher ’, it is even more necessary to ensure that 
these standards and this scholarship are not as remote from the 
student in the class as they are in much of the written criticism which 
the academic teacher produces at present. If there is to be full 
co-operation between Extra-Mural Departments and Departments 
of English literature, the academic critic will have to come out of 
the cloister both literally and figuratively. 
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WHY TO LEARN AND HOW TO TEACH A 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


by Lionel Kochan 


OR that vast majority of students who will never have to write 
Fk business letter in a foreign language, interpret at an inter- 

national conference, or act as a Cook’s Guide, the aim of their 
studies will be mainly cultural. They should acquire enough know- 
ledge of what the other man is talking and writing about, as to widen 
their own mental and moral horizon. For, although it is true that a 
Wagner opera can be enjoyed without knowing a word of German, 
that a French novel may be translated into excellent English, that an 
Italian film may be followed intelligently with the aid of sub-titles, 
and even without, it is only those who have sat on both sides of the 
fence, as it were, who will know what the non-linguist is missing. In 
effect, being in command of his only language, he unconsciously 
naturalizes all that he sees or reads and thereby deprives himself of 
the possibility of entering into its real spirit. To all this, and much 
more, language is the key. It unlocks the door opening on to a foreign 
way of life. 

And when the time comes for this to be supplemented by foreign 
travel, a knowledge of the relevant language is indispensable. The 
best phrase-book is no substitute. Anyone who has ever wandered 
around Paris without the ability to strike up a casual conversation, 
or knowing what he is ordering in a restaurant, or even being unable 
to understand the posters and shop-signs, can testify from his own 
experience to the truth of this. 

So much for the end. What of the means? It goes without saying 
that ‘ the-pen-of-my-aunt ’ style of teaching is to be avoided. It is not 
only inefficient but also hopelessly divorced from life. As against 
this attitude, contact with life should, in fact, be the teacher’s main 
pre-occupation—and especially so where an adult class is concerned. 
They are much less easy to fob off with the parrot-learning of 
declensions, conjugations, irregular verbs and the usual bag of tricks. 
But, it will be asked, has an irreducible minimum of grammar and 
vocabulary still not got to be learnt? The answer is, of course, ‘ Yes.’ 
And is it not also true that such work is bound to be monotonous and 
to involve a certain amount of repetition? Again the answer is ‘ Yes.’ 
Yet even if these important reservations are made, it still remains 
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true that some element of life and novelty can be introduced into these 
early stages. 

Let us take as an example those German prepositions which are 
followed by certain cases. Now instead of learning by heart and 
in vacuo the bare parts of ‘speeches divided according to the cases 
they take, it is far easier and far pleasanter if they are incorporated 
into simple sentences showing clearly how they are used. Once the 
general rule has been enunciated all that the teacher should do is 
to go round the class asking students to form sentences using the 
preposition in question or for himself to give the class similar 
sentences for oral translation. (There are three reasons why the 
instruction should be oral. Firstly, it saves time, as opposed to written 
work ; secondly, in case of mistakes, something that one has spoken 
is less firmly imprinted on the memory than something that one has 
written ; thirdly, hearing the language in use is an indispensable 
element in the development of ‘ Sprachgefiihl ’, i.e. the ability to tell 
by the mere sound of what one hears whether it is correct or not.) 

This same method has innumerable applications. It can be used in 
learning the conjugation of irregular verbs, in the declension of all 
the parts of speech, in learning which French verbs are followed by 
‘a’ and which by ‘de’, etc. To generalize the position, one may say 
that wherever the teacher thinks that here is something to be learnt 
by heart, he should first ask himself whether it is not possible to 
exemplify the rule in question by a series of life-like sentences, formed 
preferably by the class themselves. Of course, in the initial stages 
they will be in the position of the Irishman trying to hoist himself up 
by his own boot-laces, but this will progressively diminish with 
their knowledge. In teaching languages to adults, it should never be 
forgotten that they have a far greater sense of reality than children 
and feel proportionately more repelled at unreality. 

A further consequence follows from this—within limits the 
regular need not necessarily precede the irregular or the simple the 
complicated. Discretion on the teacher’s part is still called for but this 
should not degenerate into rule-of-thumb methods. It is well known, 
for example, what confusion can be caused if the various moods of 
a verb are divided off into separate water-tight compartments. The 
result is often that the student becomes so accustomed to using one 
mood at a time that when two are called for in the same sentence he 
is quite disconcerted. Such over-simplification defeats its own ends. 
The present writer would like to quote as a warning the example of 
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one of his early French teachers. He proceeded from the simple to 
the complex with such regularity and so methodically that he was 
periodically forced to inform the class that what he had taught the 
previous year must now be modified slightly in view of the various 
intricacies that he was going to teach the coming year. The effect of 
such a contretemps is again worse on adult students than on school- 
children. The former are only too well aware probably that life is a 
more complicated affair than the rules of grammar and will there- 
fore willingly accept some degree of irregularity. 

It goes without saying that this awareness must continue to be 
taken into account once the grammatical structure and everyday 
vocabulary have been assimilated. In other words, the closer 
advanced language-teaching approximates to what the class them- 
selves know of and are interested in, the better. Equally important 
at this stage is the necessity to conduct lessons as far as possible in 
the language under study. If the teacher has qualms let him remem- 
ber the Slav proverb: ‘Whoever wants to speak well, must first 
murder the language.’ And if the worst comes to the worst, it is 
better where a language is concerned, to murder it than not to use 
it at all. 

What this requirement would ideally mean is best described in the 
following extract from the American Modern Language Fournal of 
April 1948. It describes the training given to those U.S. Army 
personnel who were intended to become interpreters, etc. : ‘ A student 
who was assigned to study German, for instance, was divorced from 
any English-speaking situation ; for eight hours daily he was exposed 
to nothing but German. If he was unable to order his dinner in 
German, he would not eat; his every want and need must be 
expressed in the new tongue, spoken and written. Even his recrea- 
tional activities made use of the foreign idiom. Thus the activities 
were life-like, urgent ; they were shared with a highly selected group 
of men, experiencing identical training, a total of not less than fifty 
classroom hours per week.’ 

But though ideal in the atmosphere created and in spite of the 
fact that it is a counsel of perfection, one thing can safely be assumed 
—that this method had the one great disadvantage of not providing 
the students with anything that could have more than a passing 
interest. For the adult education teacher, on the other hand, here is 
precisely where his greatest opportunity lies. He can use reading 
matter in accordance with the tastes and interests of his class. This 
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desideratum has obviously to be balanced against the stage reached by 
the class but there need be no fundamental incompatibility between 
the two claims. It is equally obvious that sometimes there are 
difficulties in acquiring those texts that would be suitable on other 
grounds. But even so, this is becoming less acute under present 
conditions, and with a little imagination it should not be impossible 
to find satisfactory substitutes. There are many mansions in the house 
of culture. 

However, although culture is an integral part of life and not 
something separate, there are clearly some works that are nearer to 
our everyday mood than others. It is therefore preferable to choose 
the former. It will be much easier, to take a concrete example, to 
understand a short story by Maupassant or Balzac than a prose-poem 
by Baudelaire. In any case, something short is always to be preferred 
to something long. It prevents the development of the distressing 
feeling that one is caught in the midst of a trackless desert, so 
exhausted as hardly to be able to drag one foot after the other. 
Conversely, a short story or its equivalent in poetry or the drama, 
can usually be dealt with at one session, leaving the class with the 
clear-cut satisfaction of having something definite to their credit. 
It is also advisable in that any member who misses a session or two 
will not feel so out of it if short stories are being read than if he has 
missed a few chapters from a novel. 

There is another means whereby the reading-matter can be tied-up 
with something concrete in the students’ own experience of life 
outside the class. The following example may not altogether be 
practicable but at least it gives some idea of what could be achieved 
—at the moment of writing the film The Queen of Spades has just 
been generally released. Why should this not be made an occasion 
for reading the story by Pushkin from which the film is adapted? 
Or again, if the film Carmen were not such a poor piece of work, 
the same procedure could be recommended in the case of Merimée’s 
story. 

But the actual choice of reading-matter, important though it is, is 
only half the picture. Equally important is how it is used. In the first 
place, the fetish of translation should be dispensed with. Not only 
does it consume an enormous amount of time but it also encourages 
the student to think all the time in his own language, instead of in 
the language he is studying. Naturally, this does not mean that the 
teacher can go blithely ahead without worrying whether the text is 
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understood or not. Very often, if each student is given a passage to 
read aloud—which is probably the best method—the teacher will 
be able to judge by the mere tone of voice when the text has been 
understood and when it has been gabbled through. In the case of the 
other members of the class, they can either be asked significant 
questions by the teacher to test their comprehension, or they can 
themselves ask such questions for their fellow-students to answer. 
Both approaches can also be combined with all sorts of variations 
on the passage which has just been read. A selected sentence, for 
example, can be changed from the singular to the plural, a verb from 
the active to the passive, or the reader can be asked to re-tell it in his 
own words. On the other hand, if a play is being read—which has 
the advantage of keeping several people simultaneously on the 
qui vive—the questions could be of this nature : ‘ Why does so-and- 
so say this? What light does it throw on his character?’ and so on. 
These are matters that only the teacher who has the text before him 
and knows the standard of his class can decide satisfactorily ; and 
what has been said above is only to be taken as a possible line of 
approach, 

In the last resort, there is only one golden rule to which the teacher 
should attempt to conform—to hold the interest of his class by making 
the lessons lively, not in the sense of a general free-for-all but in the 
sense of concrete and tangible. All else should be subordinated to 
this. And this should be so, even at the expense of forcing the pace 
for the slower students. ‘A pupil’, said James Stuart Mill, ‘ who is 
never required to do what he cannot do, never does what he can do.’ 


MORLEY COLLEGE will include in the new session opening in September 
a special course of twenty-four lectures on socIAL STUDIES IN SCHOOLS 
AND YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS. The lectures will be given by Mr N. 
Hackett on Wednesdays at 6.30 p.m., beginning September 28th, 
and will deal briefly both with educational theory and practical 
methods. They should be of special interest to teachers and youth 
leaders. Practical help will be given to those already engaged upon 
or contemplating work of this kind. It is hoped to arrange visits in 
connection with the course. The fee for twenty-four lectures is 11s. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON ADULT 
EDUCATION 


When the choice of a delegation of nine to attend an international 
conference must include representatives of the national groupings in 
the United Kingdom and of the Colonial Territories, whilst also 
recognizing the contributory roles of government, LEAs, Univer- 
sities and voluntary effort, the difficulties are obvious. 

For the June conference on Adult Education which was convened 
by UNESCO and which met at Elsinore on the invitation of the 
Danish Government, the Minister of Education, with the assistance 
of the UNESCO Co-operating Body, nominated the following : 

Lady Albemarle, Chairman of the National Federation of 

Women’s Institutes. 
Mr R. K. Gardiner, Director of Extra-Mural Studies, Ibadan 
University College, Nigeria. 
Mr E. Green, General Secretary, WEA. 
Dr W. A. F. Hepburn, Director of Education, Lanarkshire. 
Mr E. M. Hutchinson, Secretary, National Institute of Adult 
Education. 

Mr E. J. W. Jackson, Chief Inspector, Further Education. 

Mr A. Llewelyn-Williams, Director of Extra-Mural Seaties, 
University College of N. Wales. 

Mr S. G. Raybould, Director of Extra-Mural Studies, on 

Mr W. H. Smyth, Assistant Secretary, Ministry of Education, 
N. Ireland. 


If, at the close of the conference, the delegation had not regarded 
itself as a good one, it would certainly have been a bad one! The 
only regret of those fortunate enough to attend is that so few could 
enjoy the stimulus and enlargement of experience that the conference 
provided. 

It was wisely recognized from the outset that the greatest value 
of this first post-war world gathering of workers in adult education 
would stem from the creation or renewal of personal contacts. The 
programme of meetings had enough holes in it to admit of swan | 
of visits and excursions (made memorable by the quality of Danis 
hospitality) and, no less important, of time for direct personal contacts 
to grow and ripen. Even so, there was full occupation for those 
charged with the conduct of the plenary sessions with which the 
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conference opened and closed, and the intervening meetings of the 
four commissions, into which the conference divided for four days, 
concerned respectively with : 


1. The Content of Adult Education. 

2. Agencies and Problems of Organization. 

3. Methods and Techniques. 

4. Means of establishing permanent co-operation. 


The U.K. delegates spread themselves over the four commissions, 
Mr Ernest Green being elected Chairman of Commission 4, and 
the writer Rapporteur of Commission 2. 

Official reports will be available in the near future, so that no 
more is attempted here than a brief comment on what to the writer 
were notable features of the conference. The outstanding one 
certainly was the realization of the different practices that can be 
built on a foundation of agreed principles. This comes out particu- 
larly clearly in the different relationships established between 
government—federal, state or local—and voluntary bodies, despite 
a wide agreement that the expression of demand through free 
association of people without pressure from any organ of the state 
is essential to the very idea of adult education. What comes in 
question is the method of deploying the executive and financial 
power of the state in meeting the demand so established. Does the 
‘voluntary’ principle necessarily imply ‘ Responsible Body’ status 
for some non-governmental organization? Those who say ‘No’ 
to this, the traditional English (although not the Scottish) view, 
would have found a measure of support from French, Canadian and 
United States delegates, whilst on the other hand Scandinavian 
practice supports even more resolutely than here the providing 
functions of voluntary bodies. 

The second point was the realization of important differences in 
outlook going far beyond linguistic ambiguities. Thus the idea of a 
direct link (with mutual benefit) between the university in its teaching 
function and demand-organizing voluntary bodies has only been 
seriously explored as a central theme in adult education in this country. 
It is sympathetically regarded and variously developed in North 
America—the Rev. Levesque, for instance, Dean of the Faculty of 
Social Sciences at Laval University, Quebec, succinctly stated a view 
of the role of the university in adult education entirely acceptable 
to English opinion. But the movement towards a rapprochement 
between ‘Learning’ and ‘Labour’ is little developed in Scandi- 
navian and West European countries, and is regarded with frank 
scepticism by the French. It seems quite certain that no other country 
would regard the extra-mural function of a university-college as of 
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primary importance for the development of colonial culture, as we are 
now doing in the West Indies, in the Gold Coast and in Nigeria. 

If this is a field in which we have something to give, I believe that 
most of the U.K. delegates (although with certain reservations) would 
be glad to find an educational contact with young adults equal in 
effectiveness to that represented by Scandinavian experience— 
importantly, but not exclusively—in the Folk High Schools. The 
fears of delegates that some Folk High Schools (in Leonard Barnes’ 
terms) ‘inculcate’ rather than ‘ facilitate ’ are shared in their country 
of origin and at Krogerup (Denmark) and elsewhere there is 
evidence of new growth that is worth our attention and which 
incidentally underlines our isolation in treating ‘ Youth Service ’ 
as a specialist element of ‘Further Education’ rather than as an 
integral part of ‘ Adult Education’. 

Finally should be mentioned the standpoint of certain French 
delegates in revolt against the very idea of ‘ Adult Education’ as it 
is conceived in its Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian variants. All this 
teaching, they say in effect, is simply the transmission of an estab- 
lished cultural pattern which prevents the emergence of a new 
popular culture genuinely rooted in the significant elements of the 
modern democratic state. Our thought and care should be rather for 
creative participation of the mass of the people in Sport, Travel, 
Music, Drama and the Arts, and for the development of cultural 
values in the Cinema and Radio consistent with their living 
experience. 

Alas! We lacked representatives from the states beyond the 
Marshall Plan line, the expression of whose views might have com- 
pelled us to examine this French thesis more closely. 

The reports from the Commissions received and adopted by the 
conference in Plenary Session contained a number of resolutions, 
related in the main to existing elements of UNESCO’s work. 
UNESCO has not been asked to undertake any of those ambitious 
projects whose presence in the earlier programmes and subsequent 
painful removal cluttered up the organization for so long. It should 
go on record that the only danger of such an occurrence was averted 
by the initiative of the U.K. delegation. 

The conference gladly accepted Mr Green’s report from Com- 
mission 4 stressing that the time for an independent international 
association in adult education is not yet. There are possibilities of 
new and extended collaboration in the exchange of ideas, facts, 
students, tutors and workers, but these things still lie within the 
competence of the clearing-house function which Dr C. E. Beeby, 
Assistant Director-General of UNESCO, has established as the 
central task for the education section of UNESCO itself. 
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What the conference asked is the establishment by UNESCO of 
a consultative committee ‘ to act in an advisory capacity to the adult 
education division of UNESCO and in the execution of the recom- 
mendations of this Conference’. ‘ The Consultative Committee ’, 
continue the recommendations, ‘ should be composed of representa- 
tives from the most important agencies engaged in adult education, 
giving to voluntary organizations the importance attaching to them 
in virtue of their democratic character.’ The outcome of this 
resolution is awaited. 

Finally, readers may like to know that as complete a record as 
possible of the conference—working papers, daily progress state- 
ments and commission reports—can be consulted at the National 
Institute Office, together with the following documents specially 
prepared for the use of delegates or for the proposed UNESCO 
handbook on Adult Education : 


1. ‘ L’Education aux Pays-Bas.’ 

. ‘Rapport sur l’education des adultes en Belgique.’ 

3. ‘Scandinavian Adult Education’ (Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden). 

4. ‘State grants to Adult Education in Sweden.’ 

5. ‘Adult Education—American Plan.’ 

6. ‘The Public Library—a Living Force for Popular Educa- 
tion” (UNESCO). 

7. ‘Adult Education in the United Kingdom’ (compiled by 

the National. Foundation for Adult Education in 

conjunction with the National Co-operating Body 

for Education). 


N 


E. M. Hurcuinson 


SUMMER COURSES 
COURSE FOR TUTORS: UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


For the third year in succession, a Course for Tutors and prospective 
tutors was held as part of the Summer School canna: jointly by 
the University and the WEA and held in Wills Hall, one of the 
University’s Halls of Residence. Ten attended, four for a fortnight 
and six for one week. They included a Staff-Tutor of two years’ 
standing, three part-time tutors who had already taken one or more 
courses as tutors and one teacher from India ; the rest were hoping 
to become part-time tutors. Of the ten, six came from the area 
served by the University of Bristol. All had appropriate academic 
qualifications. 
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The Course was planned to give background information on the 
history, purpose and administrative structure of Adult Education 
and to introduce new tutors to its problems and techniques. Lectures 
were given on the history and structure ; the rest of the time was 
spent in discussion and visits. Copies of syllabuses of varying quality 
and for different grades of Courses were analysed and each student 
had to prepare a model syllabus and book-list for a defined group ; 
this was then criticized. Visits were paid to Twyford House, a 
University Settlement with a good adult educational programme, 
and to the office and library of the Adult Education Department of 
the University. Its Director and the WEA District Secretary and 
Organizer met the students to talk about their problems and answer 
questions. Each student visited seminars being conducted by 
experienced tutors and discussed the various ways of approach to a 
subject, the use of visual aids and the management of discussion. 
They lived among the students attending the Summer School and 
took part in its social life. They thus could see Adult Education in 
operation and meet both consumers and providers. An incidental 
interest attached to the Summer School was the presence of Swedish, 
Danish, French and German students, mixing with the usual WEA 
and other adult students. 

The Course was planned by the Adult Education Department of 
the University and the tutors were Mr H. J. Trump, Assistant to 
the Director, and Mr Harry Ross, the Senior Resident Tutor in 
Wiltshire, both of whom have had experience of Adult Education 
in urban and rural areas. 

It is clear that an inexperienced tutor cannot be made eupesienced 
by such a Course as this; but background information and inter- 
change of ideas can help. Perhaps the most useful part of the Course 
was the very full discussion on the purpose and approach of the tutor 
to his students, and it is also probable that the success of the Course 
depended on its being held in circumstances which allowed the 
students a very close view of adult education in action. 


COURSE ON ADULT EDUCATION : OXFORD 


This summer the Oxford Tutorial Classes Committee decided to 
organize, as an experiment, a specia] course on Adult Education as 
part of their annual Summer School. From the outset this was con- 
ceived as essentially different from the fortnight’s Tutor Training 
courses which the Committee have been running now for some 
years. The principle aim of the latter has been to enable those who 
seem to have the necessary background of knowledge, and the 
interests, to become full-time or part-time tutors, to understand some- 
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thing of the method of adult teaching. Such a course was obviously 
unsuited to the needs of the growing body of people whose main 
interest is in organizing rather than in teaching. Hence a course of 
a quite different kind was arranged this year (additional to the 
Tutor Training course) to serve the needs of those working in adul: 
education in a full-time or voluntary capacity : in particular Further 
and Adult Education organizers working for LEAs; WEA, Trede 
Union and Co-operative Education officers ; Education officers of 
Women’s Institutes and other voluntary bodies ; members of Further 
Education Committees, WEA Branches, Trade Union and Co-opera- 
tive Education Committees ; and those actively concerned with the 
development of adult education overseas. The subject-matter of the 
course was the history, organization and problems of adult education. 
It was planned over a period of two weeks, although in special cases 
students, particularly from the WEA and other working-class organ- 
izations, were allowed to attend for one week only. 

The main work of the course was carried on in three seminars : one 
concerning itself with the WEA and working-class education ; one 
with the LEA and its relations with the voluntary bodies; and 
one with adult education in the colonies. These seminars each con- 
sisted of between six and twelve students and met for at least ten 
periods of 1%4 hours each during the fortnight. Visiting specialists 
were occasionally brought in by the tutors in charge to open dis- 
cussions on particular topics. Each student wrote at least two papers 
and received some individual tuition from his seminar tutor. Students 
from all three seminars attended eight general lectures during the 
fortnight (it had been agreed that the number of lectures should be 
kept down to a minimum). The subjects dealt with in these lectures 
were : 

The history of adult education : 


(i) to 1914; 

(ii) from 1914 to 1939 ; 

(iii) from 1939. 
The interrelation between developments in adult education and 

social change. 

The WEA and working-class education. 
Technical education and liberal studies. 
The Universities and adult education. 
Formal and informal adult education. 


The purpose of this programme was to cover, so far as possible, the 
historical background during the first week of the course, and to 
concentrate during the second week on the treatment of certain 
problems of contemporary importance. 
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The course concluded with a session at which reports, on the 
ground covered and questions discussed during the fortnight, were 
presented to the whole body of students and tutors by students from 
each of the three seminars. 

In all 28 students attended the course, of whom 22 stayed for the 
full fortnight, the remaining 6 attending for one week. Classifica- 
tons are bound to be overlapping, but the following (based on what 
seemed to be the main interesis of each student) gives a rough picture 
of he students’ backgrounds. 


6 were WEA District or Branch officers ; 

5were full-time adult education organizers from colonial or 
semi-colonial countries (the Gold Coast and the Sudan) ; 

4 were active members of Trade Unions ; 

4 were colonial teachers (Northern Nigeria, the Gold Coast, 
Nyasaland and British Guiana). 

One was a full-time adult education officer of an LEA; one was 
the Warden of an adult education centre ; one was a Trade Union 
official from the U.S.A. ; one was the officer of a German residential 
workers’ college (the Dortmund Sozialakademie) ; one was a British 
Trade Unionist undertaking research at the same college ; one was 
a part-time WEA tutor ; one was a full-time tutor from a colonial 
University College ; one was the part-time officer of a voluntary 
organization in the Gold Coast ; and one was a University student. 

It has not yet been possible to assess the course fully, but one or 
two comments can be made at this stage : 

1. While it is most undesirable that adult education should be 
studied as a ‘ subject ’, or that anything in the nature of a course 
of professional training should be arranged, there is certainly 
value in enabling those who can influence policy-making at any 
level to have some understanding both of the history of adult 
education and of the main important contemporary issues. 

2. Much of the value of this particular course was derived from the 
fact that most students taking part in it had practical experience 
in a variety of fields of work. Hence they came to an examination 
of the history and problems of adult education with a good deal 
to contribute themselves, and with a practical interest in the 
questions discussed. The course would, however, have gained 
from greater variety in the student body, particularly from the 
participation of more representatives from LEAs and voluntary 
organizations (e.g. Co-operative Societies, Women’s Institutes, 
etc.). 

3. Partly the course was valuable on account of the freshness of the 
approach of seminar tutors and lecturers. Not only did they take 
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pains to collect new material on the subjects dealt with, but they 
treated all questions as discussable. The clammy atmosphere of 
platitudes and politeness, which sometimes makes conferences on 
adult education ineffective and boring, was happily absent. At 
least it was possible for students to discover what were the larger 
issues in adult education to-day, and the views which it was 
possible to hold about them. 


Tuomas HopckINn 


THE LIBRARY AND THE DISCUSSION GROUP 


The following extract from a paper read by Miss ELIZABETH 
LIVERSIDGE at the Annual Conference of the County Libraries Section 
of the Library Association, held at Harrogate in September 1948, 
gives some account of how public libraries can help discussion groups. 
During the work described, Miss Liversidge was Reference Assistant 
in Fife County Library. There were in Fife at this time (the winter 
of 1947-8) seven or eight discussion groups meeting weekly, with 
an average membership of twelve in each group. In this county the 
discussion group was still an experiment and had till then been 
confined to the mining areas. 


Discussion groups play an important part in the Further Education 
programme of the Fife Education Committee. The Discussion 
Group is an informal means of education which can stimulate and 
entertain, develop personality, lead to clear thinking and the promo- 
tion of a wide outlook. My own experience of discussion groups 
began at a summer school in Edinburgh, organized by the Bureau 
of Current Affairs under the auspices of the Scottish Education 
Department. Fife County gave me leave of absence and sent me 
there to learn discussion group technique and discover the best way 
in which the library might help the discussion group leader. The 
accent of the school had been on technique and preparation. For my 
purpose, preparation was the important thing : ‘ preparation’ being 
the gathering of appropriate information, the provision of suitable 
visual aids where necessary, and the planned layout or lines of 
discussion. This preparation takes time. From my own experience 
at the course and more practical experience during the winter, I 
learned that it takes a great deal of time. In any new group there will 
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be a fresh discussion every week and every week the leader will 
require to have factual information, itige ideas and knowledge 
of the pitfalls of his discussion. The library should at least provide, 
speedily, the factual information. 

For those of you who have not done discussion group work it may 
be necessary to stress the importance of information. A discussion is 
never a visibly organized aflair. The only organization is the arrange- 
ment of material in the leader’s mind. The meeting is informal and 
most enjoyable, but its aim is to teach the members to think coherently 
and base thought on facts. There is a pooling of the group’s experience 
and information, but often the pooling of a group’s knowledge does 
not provide all the facts. The leader must be prepared to provide the 
unknown facts, to check the false statement and to provide informa- 
tion when asked for it. In a discussion on Palestine, for example, if 
a member asks, ‘ How many Jews are there in Palestine? ’, as a leader 
you'll know, and you'll know of the growth of that population. 
When another makes the rash statement that the Jews are the only 
ones that try to educate their children, the leader will know just 
how many Arab schools there are, their type and comparison with 
Jewish schools. In Kirkcaldy there used to be a group which just 
petered out because, amongst other causes, there was a lack of 
factual information against which they could measure each other's 
ideas and check the false statement. 

If the leader must look out his own information in the library, he 
may spend a great deal of time with little effect and this, combined, 
perhaps with an evening’s preparation and a night with the group, 
could involve an expense of time which would dismay even the most 
enthusiastic leader. As groups are discussing mainly current affairs 
and daily problems, the information required is often unobtainable 
in book form. 

The information we provide is based mainly on the press ; dailies 
and weeklies, pamphlets and other publications of the BCA, govern- 
ment publications, Keesing’s, our reference and general book stock. 
The library stocks of the Listener, Spectator, New Statesman and 
the American Nation. These four papers are catalogued very simply ; 
entries are made for each article of any value as the papers come in 
and are filed immediately. This small, but valuable, subject catalogue 
has grown quickly. As yet, I have destroyed none of it, but it is 
obvious that with the passage of time, it must be overhauled—prob- 
ably before each winter session starts. Some subjects will have lost 
their topicality. Few libraries have space for ever-growing files of 
weeklies and each year it would seem essential that the catalogue and 
the papers be examined. Still important articles in them can be cut 
out and filed, but the amount of material in use must be kept to 
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reasonable proportions. These weeklies are supplemented by news- 
paper cuttings collected by the leaders and myself, and odd things 
such as Picture Post on ‘ The food situation in Europe ’, the survey 
of the Churches done by News Review, Gallup Poll decis‘ons, the 
News Chronicle poll on the political feelings of the country—any- 
thing that is factual and informative. When little information has 
been obtainable from other sources, the Information Service of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica has been most helpful. 

In addition to this ‘odd’ material, there is the strong background 
of our own reference and general stock. On the whole, books are not 
very popular with the busy leader—they are too lengthy. Often, of 
course, nothing else serves. Books on the topic are invariably indicated 
and the leader, according to his interests and time, either takes them 
or leaves them. Some leaders do ask for books on their subject which 
can be taken to the group for home-reading. These books are issued 
to the leader who assumes responsibility for them, issues them to his 
group and ultimately returns them. 

The library is also building a collection of visual aids. The Map 
Reviews of the BCA are stocked and used frequently. These are also 
displayed in our branch libraries,.some of which return their used 
copies to Headquarters. Leaders also make their own aids or have 
them done by the local art master or one of the group. These aids 
are very useful and can demonstrate immediately the question to be 
discussed. Our collection is small, but it has seen a great deal of use. 
The BCA Pictorial Exhibitions are also valuable for display in branch 
libraries, and for use by the discussion group leader. There are many 
visual aids on the market just now and it should not be difficult for 
any library to obtain suitable ones, but the home-made aids can be 
most effective. 

The method of issuing this material was simple. Leaders came in, 
told me their subject, the type of thing they wanted and when, and I 
did my best to see they got it. During the session, appropriate material 
on various subjects was grouped together in a convenient place and 
was easily obtainable. Lists of BCA Map Reviews and pamphlets 
were made. These were also valuable for issue to school teachers. 
Meeting the leaders was one of the most interesting parts of the work. 
They came in, discussed their groups, their subjects and methods 
of approach, and I gained a great deal of second-hand experience. 
In Fife the leaders were all teachers, some of whom had Service 
experience of discussion groups. Their experiences, and their 
generosity in parting with their collections of pamphlets, cuttings 
and visual aids, were of very great value. 

Five of the leaders, a member of the Education Staff, the County 
Librarian and I formed a working-party which met regularly in the 
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library, discussed problems, means of improving our service to the 
‘ leaders and any relevant matters. 

Each week the leaders sent to the Education Department a report 
of their discussions. These reports named the subject, outlined the 
headings of discussion, indicated the treatment and noted the mosi 
useful books or material which had been used. Copies of these reports 
were forwarded to the library and they were most valuable in indicat- 
ing new topics to leaders and how they should be approached. The 
members of the working-party also produced sample discussions. In 
these, rather more than the mere headings of the discussion were 
given—a full survey was made of all the points which might have 
arisen. Leaders used each other’s sample discussions and found them 
useful, but they will have still greater value when the work is extended 
and less experienced leaders begin. 

It may seem that we are trying to do everything for the leader 
except take his discussion for him, but the provision of information 
and any other help we may give does not ensure the successful 
discussion. The leader alone can do that. The library helps in the 
building of a successful discussion and makes it both informative 
and authoritative. 

-Perhaps all this talk of discussion groups has seemed slightly 
divorced from the library, but the discussion group can be a helpful 
adjunct of the library. The service which we provide for leaders is 
valuable to them and can be provided by no one else. It is a specialized 
form of information service, but one which we should be willing and 
able to provide. However, I am not suggesting that discussion group 
work is suitable for every library. Not every community is discussion- 
group minded. Each area has its own form of expression in Further . 
Education. Nor does every staff want to hold discussion groups, but 
—if you have groups in your community you can do them a valuable 
service. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION of the University of Manchester 
now offers to qualified persons residential courses for full-time study 
in Adult Education to run throughout a complete term of ten weeks, 
in the Michaelmas and Lent terms. In addition to seminars and 
lectures on the social-historical background, organization and method 
of adult education, opportunity will be provided for observation of 
activities and practical experience of the teaching of adults in South- 
East Lancashire. 


ouTLINE, the latest experimental venture of the Bureau of Current 
Affairs, is designed as a direct practical aid for teachers and youth 
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club leaders. Produced as the result of extensive research survey and 
project work in schools in Kent, it is intended to supply basic pre- 
discussion information for young club members and aims at making 
the subsequent discussion more informed. ouTLinE will be published 
as a supplement to Current Affairs if the demand for it is sufficient. 
It will be supplied in sets of a dozen for an annual subscription of 
255. (i.e. 26 issues of 12 copies). 


FURTHER EDUCATION IN THE COUNTRY, a course organized by Urchfont 
Manor from December gth-11th, will be of particular interest to 
organizers of Evening Classes, Evening Institutes, Technical 
Colleges, etc., and others engaged or interested in further education. 
The course will provide an opportunity both to confer on the progress 
and problems of further education and to consider some of the wider 
aspects of further education. 


HOLLY ROYDE RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE, Manchester, is including in its 
programme for the coming winter a course entitled ‘apuLT 
EDUCATION ” from October 3rd-15th, and another, ‘a FRAMEWORK FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION: The Philosophy of John Macmurray’, on 
November 5th and 6th. The first, intended for persons actively 
concerned with adult education, will include an account of the 
present position in all forms of adult education, some history, infor- 
mation about adult education in other countries for the purpose of 
comparison, and a study of method in the teaching of adults. The 
second, conducted -by S. G. Raybould of Leeds, is of particular 
interest to tutors and WEA officers. 


THE NEW ERA CONCERT SOCIETY enters its third season with a series of 
six concerts which will include new and rarely-performed works as 
well as more widely-known and established ones. This non-profit 
making Society was founded to bring music of the highest standard 
within the reach of everyone. The presentation of these necessarily 
expensive concerts at low prices can only be achieved by means of 
groups of members, each guaranteeing to take not less than five 
subscription tickets for the whole series of concerts. Prices are con- 
siderably below the usual concert rates. Group members pay no 
entrance fee and tickets are transferable within an organization. 
Special arrangements are made for individual members. Applications 
and inquiries regarding membership should be made to the Secretary, 
New Era Concert Society, Ltd., 7 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 
S.W.1. 
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REVIEWS 
THE W.E.A.: THE NEXT PHASE!’ 


This is an important, courageous, and timely book. 

Some, at least, of the founding fathers of the WEA looked forward 
to the day when the Association should have done its work and 
could be allowed to wither away and die. Social, economic and 
educational conditions have changed much since 1903 when the 
WEA came into being: a party committed to social reform is now 
in power, and extensive reforms have been carried through in the 
last forty years ; the Trade Unions have an accepted and influential 

lace in a semi-planned economy ; wealth is more equally distri- 
buted ; the public education system is freeing itself from the shackles 
of class differentiation. These changes, towards which the WEA has 
made a potent contribution, require that the Association should be 
prepared to reconsider its position and its purpose. There is a natural 
tendency for any movement which has grown to maturity, and 
especially a movement which has so much to its credit as the WEA, 
to assume that the necessity for its continued existence is self-evident. 
Mr Raybould makes no such assumption, but examines the situation 
rigorously and with candour. 

The fact that the 1944 Act places local education authorities under 
a fresh duty towards adult education makes it essential that the 
voluntary bodies should have a clear and specific purpose, for if they 
merely exhibit a general concern for adult education they duplicate 
the functions of the public authorities, and cease to possess a raison 
d@’étre. The voluntary organization, in other words, must within its 
own chosen and deliberately defined field be able to offer something 
which the public authority, because of its inevitable spread of interest, 
cannot offer. Mr Raybould suggests that the purpose which the 
WEA should accept as its own is the ‘education for social purpose 
of working people ’. 

He devotes a chapter to considering which workers the WEA 
should regard as its primary responsibility. Dr Mansbridge, speaking 
of the early years of the WEA, once wrote : ‘ All the public utterances 
of the time make it clear that the first condition of the power and 
life of the Association was that at least three-quarters of its members 
should be actual labouring men and women. Had it been otherwise 
the scholars of the time would have regarded it as an unnecessary 
body.’ Now manual workers form only one-fifth of the total number 


! THE W.E.A.: THE NEXT PHASE by S. G. Raybould. Introduction by R. H. 
Tawney. xiii+pp. 106. (The Workers’ Educational Association, London, 1949, 
3s. 6d.) 
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of WEA students, although as recently as 1938-9 they formed 
one-third (a fall that may possibly be connected with the relative 
improvement in the economic conditions of manual workers gener- 
ally during the last ten years). In any case it is doubtful whether 
manual workers have an exclusive title to the term ‘ working-class ’. 
Mr Raybould recognizes the difficulty of finding a satisfactory 
definition, but accepts the view that, for the purpose of the WEA, 
the ‘ workers’ should be regarded as those who left school at the 
minimum school leaving age or shortly afterwards, i.e. in the main 
those who attend Modern secondary schools. Although it is not a 
definition that would spontaneously occur to many people, it has 
the merit of certainty and, moreover, focuses attention upon a section 
of the community whose continued education is of supreme impor- 
tance, if only because, being 75-80 per cent of the whole of the 
community, ultimate political power is in their hands. 

A prima facie objection to this view of the WEA’s scope is that it 
helps to perpetuate as an adult social distinction what began at 
school as an educational distinction—chat it tends to strengthen 
class-consciousness when education should seek to do the reverse. 
Mr Raybould makes it very plain that he is not preaching class-war 
in education and he thinks that his suggestion would, in fact, promote 
social cohesion by giving members of the working-class the self- 
confidence needed to enable them to join in educational activities 
with others who have had a longer schooling. 

A more serious problem is the attitude which the WEA should 
adopt towards ‘non-workers’ who wished to join its classes. 
Mr Raybould would welcome them, provided they clearly under- 
stood the WEA’s purpose and were in sympathy with it. But it is 
scarcely conceivable that, in practice, anything akin to a declaration 
of sympathy could be required of ‘ non-worker ’ students, and since 
there is a distinct chance that the ‘ educationally sophisticated ’ might 
continue to come along in larger numbers than the ‘ educationally 
under-privileged ’, it is possible that the membership of WEA classes, 
whatever the declared aim of the Association, might be much the 
same as it now is. This is a dilemma which no amount of a priori 
argument is likely to resolve ; perhaps, like many problems, it would 
prove less embarrassing in practice than in theory. 

Mr Raybould is clear that the WEA needs also to be certain of the 
purpose of working-class education. One of its principal original 
purposes was ‘education for emancipation ’, that is, an opportunity 
for worker-students better to understand the society in which they 
lived, in order that they might be better equipped to change it if 
they so wished. ‘ Education for emancipation’ has not ceased to be 
necessary, but perhaps it has now become of secondary importance to 
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‘education for responsibility ’, for as Mr Raybould says, our present 
crop of problems ‘demand for their solution a degree of under- 
standing on the part of Labour, and of willingness to act on that 
understanding never required before’. The business of the WEA 
therefore remains ‘ education for social purpose ’, a much-used phrase 
on which Mr Raybould has some sensible and thoughtful things 
to say. 

cg a for social purpose’ is the aim of the WEA, what 
subjects can legitimately be regarded as falling within its scope? 
The social sciences, obviously and especially economics, but Mr 
Raybould holds that subjects like philosophy, literature, psychology 
and appreciation of the visual (and aural?) arts may properly be 
included, provided ‘they are taught in such a way as to throw light 
on contemporary society’. Since he is describing subjects proper to 
‘education for social purpose’, Mr Raybould is entitled to insist on 
his proviso, but there is here a danger of our falling into the heresy 
(as I believe it to be) of regarding literature, music and the other arts 
as valuable only in so far as they shed light upon problems of political 
and economic organization. Mr Raybould would no doubt think it 
unwise to include ‘ education for enjoyment’ amongst the purposes 
of the WEA, but is not ‘enjoyment’ the ultimate object of ‘ social 
purpose ’? However that may be, it is to be hoped that Mr Raybould 
will win general support for his view that religion and theology are 
important subjects of study, and not to be discouraged. 

The falling off in standards of work, which seems undeniably to 
have occurred, is a matter of concern to all those who have the 
welfare of the WEA at heart. Except for the war years, the number 
of tutorial class students has remained fairly constant for twenty 
years, but less intensive work has so grown that now tutorial class 
students are only 12 per cent of the total. Not only has the number 
of tutorial class students failed to increase, but also standards in 
tutorial classes are not what they were. Mr Raybould has no doubt 
that the WEA ought to regard the tutorial class as its chief medium, 
and that the Universities ought not to participate in work of a less 
strenuous kind. But is an insistence on tutorial class standards recon- 
cileable with an insistence that the WEA’s concern is with the 
‘educationally under-privileged ’? Perhaps insufficient allowance is 
still made for the comparative efficiency with which the educational 
machine now diagnoses potential students at a youthful age and 
despatches them to the University, with the result that they never 
join a tutorial class. (Why ? we may ask, do Universities lead students 
to believe that graduation is the end of education?) We are not likely 
to find again in tutorial classes manual workers of the ability of those 
upon whose work A. L. Smith commented so favourably. Our 
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students now, if Mr Raybould’s advocacy is accepted, are to be 
mainly the products of the Modern secondary schools, i.e. those who 
have been selected as suitable for a realist and practical education, but 
unsuited for the literary and academic approach of the grammar 
school, Yet the method of the tutorial class is essentially literary. It is 
true that, however careful the selection for secondary education, mis- 
takes will sometimes occur, and it is possible, though I think it has yet 
to be demonstrated, that maturity and experience of life may enable an 
adult to profit from a literary education to which, as an adolescent, 
he was unresponsive. At all events, there seems to be a problem here 
which needs examination, and in solving which the WEA might be 
able to learn something from the teaching methods that are being 
evolved in Modern secondary schools. 

In a chapter on ‘WEA, LEA and University’ Mr Raybould sets 
out the reasons, which most people will find convincing, why the 
WEA, voluntarily limiting its scope in the way he suggests, must 
remain a ‘ providing’ body. It is a pity that we have fallen into the 
habit of talking about the ‘provision of education’, because it 
obscures the fact that the efforts of more than one body are needed 
in the educational process—the students, the Universities, and the 
controllers of the public purses are all involved. As might be expected, 
Mr Raybould finds little attraction in a view I once propounded that 
voluntary bodies should become student organizations, concerned to 
stimulate and organize classes (for which purpose they would be 
permanently needed) leaving ‘ provision’ to the LEA. His objection 
is that the statutory authority is, in the last analysis, a political, not 
an educational body, and that adult education of the kind promoted 
by the WEA ‘ is just the kind of education which it is most dangerous 
to put entirely into the control of politicians’. But there is, surely, 
an equal danger of politicians perverting the education of children. 
To suggest that Mr Raybould asks us to reject the gnat whilst we may 
go on swallowing the camel if we like is unduly simplifying the 
problem, but if his thesis is accepted its implications do not stop 
short at adult education. It must, too, be remembered that if the 
WEA is to remain a providing body, its expenses will be heavy, and 
that it must depend largely upon public grants. Is there not then a 
danger that its potentiality for ‘intellectual non-conformity ’ (which, 
as Mr R. H. S. Crossman, M.P., says, is an essential ideal of 
democracy) may be restricted? The truth is that no administrative 
machinery, however cunningly devised, can prevent those in whom 
political power is vested from misusing it if they are so minded. The 
only ultimate safeguard is public opinion. I believe that Mr Raybould’s 
view shows too much faith in administrative devices, but he is 
certainly entitled to advocate machinery which makes it as difficult 
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as possible for politicians to misuse their authority. His suggestion 
that the State’s attitude towards adult education, as towards the 
Universities, ought to be one of disinterested benevolence is attractive ; 
whether it is in the stream of current political thinking is another 
matter. 

The W.E.A.: the Next Phase is not a re-statement of vague 
platitudes, intended to be universally digestible and soothing, but is, 
thank goodness, specific in its ideas, and therefore controversial. 
Naturally it is coloured, to some extent, by Mr Raybould’s own 
experience, and he would be the first to agree about the dangers of 
generalization’in a field which offers such variety as adult education. 
As Professor Tawney says in his Introduction, ‘ Not all his readers 
will agree either with his diagnosis or with the prescriptions based 
upon it ; nor is it important that they should. What matters is not 
that his views should command general acceptance, but that the 
problems to which they relate should be sods ie and discussed.’ 
The least that we can do to show our gratitude to Mr Raybould for 
his invaluable book is to turn our attention earnestly to the problems 
which he himself has handled with that intellectual integrity which 
we have come to associate with the WEA. 

FRANK JESSUP. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING OF ADULTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Pp. viii+88. (Geneva: International Labour Office, 1948, 


2s.) 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING OF ADULTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Pp. vi +223. (Geneva: International Labour Office, 1948, 
6s. 3d.) 

These two volumes are part of a series prepared by the Inter- 

national Labour Office in connection with a programme for ‘ assisting 

Governments, employers and trade unions on problems of vocational 

guidance, training and retraining, collecting information on man- 

power surpluses and deficits in relation to international migration 
and establishing an international nomenclature of occupations most 
frequently concerned in such migration’. They are, therefore, 

‘essentially factual and descriptive accounts of the development of 

vocational training programmes during the inter-war years and 

during the period 1940 to 1945 together with some account of the 
changes involved in the transitional period immediately after the end 

of the war in 1945. 
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The monograph dealing with the position in the United Kingdom 
confines itself to an account of ‘the action of the Government in 
organizing special training centres for adult workers to ensure an 
adequate supply of skilled labour for essential industries’. This 
action commenced with the provision of training facilities for 
ex-servicemen of the 1914-18 war. By 1925, the economic situation 
necessitated the initiation of schemes for the unemployed which 
were developed under continuing economic pressure until, in 1938, 
vocational training courses were in operation in 16 Government 
training centres with accommodation for 8,739 trainees. In this year, 
18,750 men were admitted to the centres. During the war the Govern- 
ment training centres were adapted and extended for the purpose of 
meeting the shortage of trained workers in the munitions industry 
and additional training schemes were provided in technical colleges. 
Altogether, during the period between August 1939 and July 1945, 
over 420,000 persons, including 153,000 women, passed through the 
training courses organized by the Government. 

Although for nearly thirty years the Ministry of Labour has made 
continuous provision for the training of adults, vocational training as 
distinct from rehabilitation has never been considered a normal 
governmental function. ‘ At all times the responsibility for recruiting 
and training adequate numbers of workers for the skilled trades has 
rested with the industries or trades concerned, which have evolved 
their own methods of training or apprenticeship. It is only when 
wide fluctuations in labour supply and demand create serious social 
and economic problems, which industry cannot be expected to solve 
unaided, that Government intervention in this field is held to be 
justified.’ The book gives a detailed account of the administrative 
structure and organization which has been evolved and describes 
effectively the methods of training and the use of syllabuses. The 
appendices include a summary of approved courses of training ; an 
account of the training scheme for the coal mining industry and a 
useful bibliography. 

As in the case of the United Kingdom, public initiative in the 
training of adult workers for industry in the United States originated 
in the conditions created by the First World War when an extended 
programme of intensive training was set in motion. After the war, 
this activity diminished and it was not until the depression of the 
early ‘thirties that action on a large scale was again considered as 
part of the programme to deal with the unemployment crisis. In 
contrast to the British plan, the Federal authorities suggested the use 
and adaptation of existing vocational education facilities and, as a 
result, ‘the measures taken to train adult workers for employment 
were kept within the general framework of existing vocational 
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education institutions’. This basic pattern was maintained during 
the Second World War when adults were trained for industry on a 
vast scale through the co-operative effort of governmental training 
services and private industry. ‘During the period 1940-1945, more 
than 7,500,000 persons were trained for defence or war employments. 
Through the intensive streamlined courses offered for adults, 
millions of untrained workers were prepared quickly and adequately 
for particular jobs, enabling vacancies in essential industries to be 
filled. The co-ordinated efforts of industry and the vocational schools 
made the training realistic. Industry learned more about its particular 
training needs and job requirements ; and the vocational schools and 
other training agencies . . . learned more about the jobs for which 
training was needed, and designed practical courses to meet the 
specific industrial needs.’ 

A detailed account is given of the Federal-State Vocational 
Education Programme, the Apprentice Training Scheme and ‘In- 
plant Training’ conducted by private undertakings with examples 
of training programmes. There is a chapter on the scheme of Train- 
ing Within Industry for Supervisors (TWI) which is particularly 
interesting because of its adoption and successful application by the 
British Ministry of Labour and National Service. Of considerable 
interest is the chapter dealing with training conducted by trade 
unions which includes a description of the technical trade training 
scheme established in 1909 by the International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union of North America which not only provides a 
Trade School for members but also ‘maintains a staff of expert 
service-men who are sent to printing plants in order to expand 
production and improve the quality of work, and to instruct others 
in new methods and machines’. This is a field of activity in which 
some British trade unions are now beginning to show interest, as 
indicated, for example, by the recent decision of the Electrical Trades 
Union to institute a scheme of technical education. The monograph 
concludes with an examination of the special training needs of 
ex-service personnel, women, and disabled persons, and there is an 
appendix containing a most extensive bibliography covering all 
aspects of the subject. 

N. S. ROSS. 
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EDUCATION IN THE FORCES : 1939-46: The Civilian Contribution, 
by N. Scarlyn Wilson, M.A. A Survey written for the 
Central Advisory Council for Adult Education in His 
Majesty’s Forces. 173 pp. (Published under the auspices of 
the Year Book of Education. Evans Bros. 7s. 6d.) 


This book, as Sir Walter Moberly says in his Foreword, ‘tells the 
story of a wartime experiment in education which has great intrinsic 
interest and also valuable lessons for peacetime. It is a record of 
civilian and military co-operation which, I believe, would have been 
out of the question in any other nation-in-arms than ours. That it 
should have been possible at all is something of a miracle.’ One, 
though, perhaps, not the principal, measure of the value of the work 
done is indicated in the words with which the book ends—words 
uttered by Major-General Cyril Lloyd, Director of Army Education, 
at the final meeting of the CAC, when he expressed it as his con- 
sidered opinion that ‘had it not been for the far-seeing men and 
women who had initiated the Central Advisory Council there would 
be little or no education in the Army to-day ’. 

It was well worth while to publish some account of work of such 
magnitude and importance, and Mr Scarlyn Wilson has made a 
workmanlike job of it, especially in view of the mass of material on 
which he must have had to exercise the arts of selection and com- 
pression. Few even of those many who took an active part in the 
work can have had any full or clear idea of its wide scope and its 
many ramifications. They, and many others, should be interested in 
the twelve chapters into which the author has divided his story : 
The First Phase ; Work at Unit Level ; General Conditions, and 
Single Lectures and Short Courses; The C.A.C. and A.B.C.A. ; 
The C.A.C. and B.W.P.; Drama, Arts and Crafts, Music and 
Science ; Work with the Women’s Services ; Work with Dominion 
and Allied Forces ; Books for the Forces ; The Contribution of the 
Council for Voluntary War Work and the L.E.A.s ; The ‘ Release ’ 
Scheme, work overseas and at home; and the Contribution of 
the C.A.C. 

The bulk of the civilian provision of lecturers and tutors was, of 
course, made by or through Regional Committees, and some idea of 
the magnitude of that provision is shown in the figures for the peak 
period (six months ending March 1944), when there were 112,237 
lectures, short courses and class meetings; whilst for ‘intensive 
schools’ the peak figures were 724 such schools, with 20,752 students 
attending (six months ending September 1945). A fair amount of 
civilian contribution was made direct with the Services, in addition : 


and here, perhaps, the author is hardly fair to the Navy when he 
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writes that the Navy ‘did not, on the whole, make very extensive use 
of Regional Committees’, and that the ‘Royal Navy went in for 
lectures by notable people to a proportionately greater extent than 
the R.A.F. and much more so than the Army’. The number of 
Navy men available for educational work was but a small fraction 
of the vast number in the other Services, and it surely showed com- 
mendable initiative and enterprise on the part of some RN Education 
Officers if, failing to get through certain Regional Committees the 
number and quality of lecturers they needed, they made direct 
approach to ‘ notable ’ and other people. But one can cordially endorse 
what the author says about the keenness and intelligence of Naval 
audiences and the ‘helpful and co-operative attitude of the R.N. 
and W.R.N.S. Education Officers ’. 

Mr Scarlyn Wilson spices his story with incidents and comments 
on the idiosyncrasies of both civilian and Service personnel, without 
expressing any harsh judgments. If, in the early stages of a great 
experiment, some orthodox practitioners in adult education were 
rather obsessed by ‘ maintaining standards’ and the tutorial class as 
the ideal pattern for all adult educational work, they learned wisdom 
with practical experience. As the author says: ‘Lecturers had the 
chance to try out new methods and devices and, by a process of trial 
and error, to vary and enlarge their own technique. This was 
beneficial to adult education as a whole and particularly to the 
lecturers themselves, since they found themselves addressing 
audiences often very different from any they had previously encoun- 
tered. There were bound to be failures, but they were far fewer than 
the successes—a creditable achievement, seeing that adult education 
of the mass of the people had never been attempted before.’ 

Not, perhaps, a book for the general reider, but certainly a book 
to be read and pondered by all concerned with the organization, 
extension and practice of adult education in these days. 

G.P. 


THE AMERICAN DEMocRACY, by Harold 7. Laski. (Allen & Unwin, 
25s.) 
The supply of books on the U.S.A. continues to increase, though 
still too slowly and still with a marked deficiency in books suitable 
for beginners. We now have a new and valuable contribution from 
Professor Laski, further consolidating his position, together with 
Lord Bryce and Professor Brogan, in a distinguished trio of inter- 
preters of the U.S.A. to British readers. The book, like the author’s 
learning and understanding, ranges widely—too widely, perhaps, 
for some of us, who would have preferred a more detailed examina- 
tion of that political field whose weeds and grasses are so well known 
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to Professor Laski. But perhaps this sectionalism must not be pressed 
too far ; it may be that the book’s wide range will attract an equally 
wide range of readers and diminish the danger of a sectionalist 
approach to the study of American life and institutions. 

One of the most interesting things about Professor Laski is his 
dual personality. There is a marxist Laski, but there is also a liberal 
Laski : the former is a rather gloomy person, the latter quite cheerful. 
In parts of this book the former is at work, writing a thesis, full of 
foreboding, on the predestined development of capitalist America : 
in other parts the latter writes the antithesis, based on the power of 
the democratic tradition in American life and on observed deviations 
from the marxist norm. The synthesis is yet to be ; meanwhile the 
marxist Laski sometimes creates contradictions. Thus on page 143 
we read, ‘ The party machine in each state is linked to a system of 
vested interests the views of which it dares to neglect only at its 
peril . . . where the vested interest, like that of Mr Mellon in 
Pennsylvania, is really powerful, the effective centre of political 
importance is only formally in the governor’s mansion or in the 
chambers of the legislature’; but only five pages further on we 
read, ‘ No doubt there are states in which some vested interest is so 
powerful that its support is decisive. . . . But domination as simple 
as this is exceptional. New York is far beyond the control of the 
House of Morgan, just as Pennsylvania is far beyond the control of 
the Mellon interests.’ 

The most interesting—and the most controversial—of Professor 
Laski’s suggestions for the reform of the American political system 
concern the office and powers of the President. He asserts that in 
American conditions the President alone can provide the necessary 
element of leadership in the positive state. He therefore argues, 
firstly that the President should hold office ‘ for a single term of six 
or seven years, with re-eligibility ruled out by constitutional 
provision’; and secondly, ‘that an amendment to the American 
Constitution is desirable which would permit the President alone 
to commit the United States to any action which a world authority 
to which it belonged decided to take against an imminent or actual 
peace-breaker’’. Would such proposals have any real prospect of 
success, either in the Federal Congress or in the States? Would the 
American people be prepared for a permanent change, vesting such 
enormous powers in successive occupants of the White House? 
Surveying their political history, they might perhaps conclude that 
such powers could be safely entrusted to a Jefferson, a Lincoln, 
a Franklin Roosevelt; but surely they would perceive that the 
Presidential line alternates between boom and slump, and that what 
might be appropriate to the former could bring disaster in the latter? 
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Chances of success in constitutional amendment apart, do not these 
proposals invite criticism at being an altogether excessive concen- 
tration of power which on grounds of general principle should not 
be given lasting institutional form? 

Surely our hopes for the future of American democracy must be 
founded upon something more general, subtler than mere constitu- 
tional amendments? Professor Laski himself perceives and describes 
it in his last chapter. ‘ Americanism’, he writes, ‘is multiform, and 
it is also, at its very roots, nonconformist. No one can fully shape it 
in the way he wants it to go——no president and no millionaire, no 
labour leader and no intellectual ; and it is not even shaped by the 
objective consequences of its mass-production system. Something is 
always escaping to be itself ; something is always emerging to protest 
that things must be done another way. . . .’ One is reminded of Walt 
Whitman’s lines ‘To Foreign Lands’ : 

‘I heard that you ask’d for something to prove this puzzle the 
New World 
And to define America, her athletic Democracy, 
Therefore I send you my poems that you behold in them what 
you wanted.’ 
P. W. HOPKINS, 


SOVIET sTUDIES, edited by Dr R. A. ]. Schlesinger and J. Miller, 
for the Department for the Study of the Social and 
Economic Institutions of the U.S.S.R., University of 
Glasgow. (Quarterly, Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 7s. 6d., or 
annual subscription 25s., post free, quarterly.) 


In its treatment of the Soviet Union the field of sociology in this 
country is becoming divided into two camps. On the one side, there 
are those who consider that any branch of study concerning the 
Soviet Union can only be treated from the point of view of either 
a defence of or an attack upon Soviet society. Andrew Rothstein, 
for instance, has suggested that those who would sweep away 
misunderstandings about aspects of Soviet life ‘had to be partisan, 
unmistakably so in substance, if not violently so in form’. 
Mr Rothstein is supported not only by those who would defend 
Soviet society but also by the great bulk of commentators who are 
ptincipaliy concerned to attack and defame it. Whilst Rothstein and 
his friends are analysing Russian society from the standards and 
premises of Soviet Communism, their opponents are basing their 
analysis purely upon the values and pre-conceptions of Western 
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society. Both, either consciously or unconsciously, accept the stand- 
point of partisanship. 

The problem posed by the publication of the first edition of this 
quarterly journal from Glasgow University is whether it is possible, 
particularly in the midst of an ideological war, to provide authorita- 
tive information and to discuss with scholarship and clarity the 
institutions of an alien and hostile society. The editors of this journal 
take as a premise that, ‘ It is the function of social science to investigate 
the working of different social systems, the origins of the assumptions 
on which they rest and the limits within which those assumptions 
are valid.’ They assert that there is a vast store of available material 
on the U.S.S.R. which has as yet hardly been used, and they consider 
that their ‘ first task consists, therefore, in helping both to make that 
material available to all serious students and, especially in critical 
reviews, to develop standards comparable with those accepted in 
other fields of social science’. In attempting this task the editors 
expressly deny any intention ‘to conduct or promote either an attack 
upon, or a defence of, the U.S.S.R. and its institutions.’ 

It is admitted that the U.S.S.R. presents certain difficulties in the 
collection of evidence and securing of adequate sources of informa- 
tion. At the same time, the Soviet Union is ‘a highly self-conscious 
society’ and thus ‘ produces an unusually large body of statements 
about its own aims, methods and achievements, which, whatever 
critical analysis they require, are a valuable source of evidence, if 
only as the verbal element in the machinery of government and 
cohesion’. The method of Dr Schlesinger and Mr Miller is to 
present extracts from such statements and discussions with com- 
mentaries, to provide translations from significant articles in Soviet 
periodicals and on the other hand to devote space both to articles 
from commentators such as E. H. Carr and Maurice Dobb and to 
reviews of serious books of study upon Soviet development. 

The method of treatment is based upon academic objectivity and 
empiricism. To adopt such a method in itself is, of course, to accept 
the basic tradition and purpose of western scholarship, but it would 
be artificial to attempt to adopt the methodology of a society alien to 
oneself and premature to presume to have created a new form of 
analysis. On the other hand it is perfectly clear from this first volume 
that the editors have been constantly influenced by their paramount 
desire to avoid using the assumptions of Western society in studying 
that of the East. Indeed, J. & M. Miller, in their article, go so far in 
this direction as to assert as a methodological principle that a ‘ gener- 
alization which appears to be constructed out of materials provided by 
our own society (whether out of its experience, hopes or fears) should 
be rejected unless there is overwhelming evidence in its favour ’. 
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One’s estimate of the correctness of this sociological method can 
only be personal. From the point of view of the student and tutor, 
not least in adult education, it has tremendous advantages. If this 
method is accepted as an authoritative treatment we shall no longer 
need to wade through the reams of propaganda presentation, balanc- 
ing the one side against the other, and wondering whether either 
side contains the elements of truth, but shall be able to study evidence 
at first hand, admittedly selected, but presented as evidence instead 
of as proof of a case. 

It is to the credit of the editors and the contributors to this journal 
that they have succeeded in presenting such a variety of subjects as 
‘The Discussions on Varga’s “Changes in the Economy of 
Capitalism ”’, Zhdanov’s speech to the philosophers, an analytical 
survey of the ‘Journal of the Moscow Patriarchy ’, in such clear and 
simple language that they can be understood and appreciated, not 
only by the specialists but by the normal intelligent students of inter- 
national affairs. Indeed, one would go further and suggest that if the 
standard of this first issue is maintained the editors and the depart- 
ment will have created a medium which will not only provide a 
unique source of authoritative information on the Soviet Union for 
students and tutors, but will have contributed significantly to that 
human understanding of different forms of society which must 


always lie as the foundation of world peace. 
J. C. HATCH. 


MODERN POLITICAL CONSTITUTIONS, by C. F. Strong. (Sidgewick 
& Jackson, 25s.) 

Dr Strong has substantially re-written his noteworthy book on 
comparative politics and in bringing his material up to date has 
added important information on new post-war constitutions. This 
work has been an invaluable aid to the student for nearly twenty 
years, but in its third edition it can be regarded as a new book. 
Both for its clarity and comprehension it is an invaluable reference 
guide to all students of political constitutionalism. 

Dr Strong begins his study with a definition, followed by a history 
of political constitutionalism. Perhaps one might suggest that in 
securing the clarity of simplicity he has on occasions tended towards 
an over-simplification. For instance, his generalization that, ‘In the 
making of a constitutional state, this sense of national unity may at 
first be concerned rather to establish the independence of the group 
than to achieve the liberty of its individual members, but ultimately 
it generates the driving power, for the attainment of popular rights ’, 
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is an interesting and clear assertion, but we have yet to see it con- 
clusively proved in the twentieth century. Indeed, it is one of the 
main problems awaiting historical decision at the present moment. 

Again in discussing the reaction against constitutionalism in the 
years between the wars, the author asserts that : ‘ Unfortunately it was 
soon to be forcibly demonstrated that political charters of themselves 
are not enough and if the will to make them work is not present 
among the people for whose benefit they are designed, unconstitu- 
tional practices will inevitably be adopted to nullify them.’ This is 
surely an over-simplification of the forces which allied themselves to 
destroy representative democracy in eastern, southern and central 
Europe during this period. 

In his second section Dr Strong compares the different forms of 
constitution which have developed in the modern world, and in this, 
the main body of his work, is to be found an encyclopaedic breadth 
of information on the constitutions of all modern states. Of particular 
interest is his analysis of the new constitutions of Yugoslavia and 
of India since the establishment of the two self-governing dominions. 
His scholarship and comprehensive knowledge are unrivalled, 
though perhaps because of the wide ground covered his work appears 
to be stronger in dissection than in projecting the spirit of those 
institutions which he describes. 

An interesting chapter on the economic organization of the state 
enables the author to discuss the political and economic content of 
democracy and to supply a useful description of the corporate state. 

His chapter on international constitutions, mainly made up of a 
description of the United Nations Organization, is also of great value 
as presenting the actual pattern of international constitutionalism in 
practice. 

In his conclusion Dr Strong suggests that ‘national constitu- 
tionalism is still on trial, and if it is to survive it must be prepared 
to adapt itself to changing times and circumstances’. To do so it 
has to overcome three weaknesses, ‘the overcrowding of the legis- 
lature, the difficulty of satisfying the economic demands of certain 
sections of the community, and the inadequacy for the latter purpose 
of the principle of “one man, one vote”’. 

The author suggests that this may be accomplished by a division 
of sovereignty, the creation of federalism—through devolution. The 
institution of partial self-goverment, e.g. for England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, would lighten the burden upon a central 
legislature, lessen the danger of bureaucracy, enliven politics and 
keep a closer contact between elector and representative. He suggests 
also that it would be worth while investigating whether it is not 
possible to divide sovereignty between political and economic 
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authorities. He logically concludes by proposing the creation of a 
supra-national authority along federal lines. 

These suggestions certainly warrant close study and discussion, 
and are already matters of practical political concern. The policy of 
devolution is supported by substantial minorities, not all of whom 
are principally concerned with increasing the life of democracy, and 
the author scarcely considers the danger of increasing rather than 
decreasing bureaucratic powers through such localization of 
authority. 

In international organization he is even vaguer, concluding that 
if UNO ‘can hold the world in peace long enough, the nations may 
through its special organs, forge a permanent instrument of education 
in world citizenship which is the only sure foundation of a true 
world unity ’. But as he himself has pointed out, UNO is designed 
specifically to preserve national sovereignty, and so long as national 
sovereignty is the characteristic of the world’s social and political 
structure, education for its destruction cannot be expected on any 
significant scale. One would have liked to have seen Dr Strong, with 
his vast knowledge and experience of political constitutionalism, 
attempting to solve some of the detailed problems raised in the 
effort to achieve regional and eventually world constitutions. 

J. C. HATCH. 


Houses, by Lionel Brett. rurNituRE, by Gordon Russell. 
POTTERY AND GLass, by Bernard ‘ollowood. puBLic 
TRANSPORT, by Christian Barman. ‘The Things We See’ 
Series. (Penguin Books, 2s. 6d. each.) 

The struggle for a decent visual environment goes on. We may be 

getting a little tired of the regular phrases, but nothing can be dis- 

missed as a platitude, in any walk of life, until it has been properly 
acted on. The reaction from wartime austerity is bringing fussiness 
and vulgarity back : these four picture books are welcome not only 
for their standards of fitness but also for their recognition of genuine 
ornament. We need, as Mr Brett says, a ‘ wide and steady infiltration 

of decent standards’ and can admit some sacrifices if we gain a 

‘sound and simple vernacular’; but we need with this to alge 

our sensuous enjoyment, to encourage the ‘design for the full 

orchestra of the senses’ so well illustrated by Mr Hollowood. 

All these subjects touch us both as individuals and as citizens. 
Public transport is clearly the most civic, but houses have to behave 
and chairs and tables, pottery and glass are in part a matter of public 
furnishing. With the contents of the house we all have our more 
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direct opportunity and these books do much to reveal the adventure 
of it. 

Mr Brett’s book on houses is irresistible. Rarely does a work of 
this compass give so much pleasure: from the start, with its touch 
of T. S. Eliot in the ‘ neat photographer ’ of the preface, it is fresh, 
comprehensive, lively and thoughtful, with a distinctive human 
touch: crisp but undogmatic, unsentimental but refusing the 
dictatorship of the machine-house. Mr Brett appreciates friendliness 
of texture, the place of cosiness in the home, the error of schemes that 
‘ dictate too cruelly how you shall live’, but preserves the solid value 
of twentieth-century experiment: he knows that structure controls 
plan, which controls appearance. He can say that architecture is 
‘the manipulation of space : it can be einen strung out, stopped, 
released and recaptured, so that our progress through a building is 
an adventure in space, just as a symphony is an adventure in sound’ 
and yet keep to the world of the council house and the pre-fab. It is a 
book worth quoting at length, a book about life as well as houses, 
written by a practising architect but also by a man who lives in his 
home. Excellently illustrated, it is a ‘ must’ for everyone. 

Mr Russell’s account of furniture is a brief straightforward history 
of the art in England, written with a craftsman’s insight and con- 
cern. In relating mass-production to the tradition of handwork, as 
in assessing Utility furniture or the great Scandinavian development, 
Mr Russell comes as an experienced guide at a moment when rubbish 
and vulgarity may threaten us again. For the same reason we need 
Mr Hollowood : at the moment pottery and ~ have more freedom 
to go wrong than houses have, while people have more chance of 
buying things—a threatening combination unless taste and judgment 
are sound. 

Mr Hollowood writes extremely well, whether on the ‘ pure and 
durable beauty’ and range of effects, on practical design and mass- 
production, or on decoration and ornament. Our national symbol, 
the tea-pot, is suitably prominent, but there are excellent surprises 
here. Comments on ‘ niggling botanical decoration’, on the use of 
lithographs or on the decline and recovery of quality in cut glass 
are illuminating ; and throughout the book sense and sensibility are 
conveyed with ease and wit. I hope that this book is widely and 
carefully read, for profit but also for pleasure. 

Mr Barman’s subject, public transport, stands a little apart and is 
differently handled. London Transport is rightly singled out as a 
moral force and a centre of visual education, but the author is also 
uncommonly good, within his limits, on the social history of trans- 
port throughout the country, on Wellington’s opposition to that 
Leveller the railway (the Iron Duke on the Iron Horse), and on the 
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significance of the levelling-wp of the main line third-class carriage. 
The best of our transport design is excellent, the worst bad beyond 
belief, the average too low, but this author’s task is to show the way 
rather than to castigate. One must suspect that even his restraint 
would have broken if he had known, when writing, that we should 
provide Tudorbethan tea-bars on express trains. Mr Barman writes 
with feeling on the passing of that great achievement, the steam 
locomotive, and on the future of the branch-line station. On his 
main theme, the ‘ control of this vast area of human environment ’, 
he writes not only with sense but with a social feeling none the 
weaker for being disciplined. 

These are picture-books, with a high level of illustration that alone 
makes them worth half-a-crown ; but they are excellent reading 
also. They are written by designers, by the men who do the job, but 
designers who are citizens and individuals. They have minds, senses 
and feelings and are aware of the adventures and the just pleasures 
of social man. What comes next? Public sculpture might be urged, 
but that may be no concern of the Council of Industrial Design. 
Certainly we need more books like these. 

CHRISTOPHER LEE. 


FEUDAL ORDER: A STUDY OF THE ORIGINS AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
ENGLISH FEUDAL society, by Marion Gibbs. (Cobbett Press, 
7s. 6d.) 

This book will be a delight to all who want that much-needed 

thing : a readable synthesis of English medieval history. Miss Gibbs 

writes clearly and easily and without fuss. She lets her story tell 
itself and it is a fascinating story because it has a pattern. The aim of 
the book is to describe the many-sided development of English society 
from the Anglo-Saxon invasions to the later middle «ges. It is an 
economic, social, constitutional and political history. We are shown 
the interconnections between the changes in agricultural and indus- 
trial technique, in social structure, in institutions, home and foreign 
policy. Those who may fear that this is an over-ambitious scherne 
will be disarmed by Miss Gibbs’ introduction. She compares her 
essay to a map, ‘a concentrated statement of elementary detail ’ 
which will help the traveller in a foreign country ‘to find his way 
about intelligently and discover for himself the rich variety of the 
country and the people’. A well-chosen reading list will guide the 
student who wants to investigate the evidence more closely. 

As Miss Gibbs comments, ‘an old map however decorative is of 
little use’. Most of the text-books at the student’s disposal are out 
of date and misleading. To carry on the metaphor, they direct him 
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to inns which have long fallen into ruins and mark no building that 
has taken place for at least half a century. The great merit of Miss 
Gibbs’ book is that it makes available to the general reader the 
research on English history that has appeared since the days of 
Stubbs and Green. Many a stereotyped error will disappear from 
teaching if Miss Gibbs’ book gets the circulation is deserves. 

The reader, who for want of anything better has had to use a 
text-book of the old-fashioned type, will find himself in a world of 
startling and rapid change. The stasis which he has been led to 
assume in feudal England dissolves itself into a society adjusting 
itself to a series of new conditions. Moreover, the feudal system of 
landholding in the later twelfth and in the thirteenth centuries 
contained more possibility of movement within itself than the text- 
books imply. ‘The problems met by the common law largely arose 
from the continuous piecemeal redistribution of land’ (p. 106). The 
feudal lords took part in a drive for increased production, necessitated 
by a growing population and expanding markets, which offered them 
opportunities for financial profit: see Chapter VI, ‘Getting and 
Spending ’. The baron becomes a less romantic but more intelligible 
person in these pages. At the same time, Miss Gibbs lays bare the 
ruthless class struggle which underlay feudal society, in its origin, 
its classic phase and its decline. 

The reader will also find himself in a country of wider horizons. 
England appears as the part of a larger whole, first the Roman 
Empire and then the successor of the Empire, medieval Christendom. 
Miss Gibbs brings out the role-of a supra-national church, as it came 
to be organized under the papacy, and of the medieval schools and 
universities, expressions of a supra-national latin culture, in the 
formation of English ideas and institutions. England was one of a 
complex of feudal states which composed this larger unit. The English 
kings, from the Conquest onwards, had continental ambitions. Even 
Edward I’s policy of conquest in Wales and Scotland has to be seen 
in its European context ; it was ‘an obvious response to the threat 
of French hegemony in Western Europe, as well as an enterprise in 
which both the royal family and a powerful section of the magnates 
could maintain and expand their existing territorial rights’ (p. 128). 
The economy of medieval Europe was built up on a system of trade 
relations. Miss Gibbs shows the place of England in the system and 
explains the repercussions of foreign trade in the growth of English 
towns. 

The illustrations, which have a commentary at the end of the book, 
are not mere ornament, but part of the main thesis. They will help 
to stimulate the reader to learn more about medieval culture. 
BERYL SMALLEY. 
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THE ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION OF ENGLAND, an Outline History, 
by Sir William Ashley. (Longmans, Green, 8s. 6d.) 


AN OUTLINE OF THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND, by D. W. 
Roberts. (Longmans, Green, 7s. 6d.) 


In the first few years of the present century Firth at Oxford and 
Tout at Manchester preached the gospel that before taking up a 
special aspect of history the student should get a grasp of the general 
drift of the whole. Ashley provided an economic history which offers 
a brilliant commentary on this belief and is a model to those attempt- 
ing to write an historical outline. Outlines of history so often give 
the reader the impression that development has been a matter of 
neat and orderly movement. And so efficiently do they describe and 
classify the several strands, the political, the social, the economic, the 
religious and the commercial, that it is difficult to gain a living and 
connected picture of the sociological milieu. But in this work, now 
in its third edition, Ashley, whilst drawing a unity out of diversity, 
presents an economic landscape which reflects delicacy of shading and 
irregularity of movement. 

The book consists of eight lectures given at Hamburg in 1912, 
and it derives from this an ease of presentation and language. Though 
easy to read, throughout the pages one feels oneself in the presence of 
an economic historian who has researched widely and deeply (even 
though the book is not bespattered with references). Ashley had the 
genius in his books to write simply but yet profoundly, with a sense 
of humility but yet excitingly. Note, for example, the stimulating 
picture he draws of the social stratification of English agriculture 
under the Manorial system, all the more interesting because he 
makes you aware of the untidiness of the ‘class-structure’ ; or his 
suggestive description, when discussing agricultural estates and 
self-government, of the intimate relationship between political and 
administrative office and economic status ; or his penetrating account 
of the social consequences of the Industrial Revolution. In all these 
there is a vivid sense of the changing tempo of historical movement 
and of the interpenetration of politics and economics. 

He does not hesitate to say where there are (or were) gaps in our 
knowledge, as when, investigating the evolution of domestic industry, 
he mentions that there is much we do not know about municipal 
history in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ; and nowhere in the 
book does he want to give the impression that he has said the final 
word (an example of which, as tutors, we ought to take heed). 

In this new edition Professor G. C. Allen has contributed three 
chapters which continue Ashley’s story from 1914 to the present day. 
The book would be most useful for a first or second year Tutorial 
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Class, particularly for those students who get pleasure from grappling 
with ideas. 

D. W. Roberts’ Outline of the Economic History of England isa 
very different cup of tea. It is a text-book simply, but a good one. 
It is divided into three sections. The first deals with the period 1066- 
1485 ; the second from 1485-1660 ; and the third from 1660 to the 
present day. The first two sections are bare outlines, whilst the last 
section is presented in greater detail. 

It is a factual account, adequately descriptive, methodical in treat- 
ment and based on the well-known works of economic history. In 
each section there is a useful account of political development. It 
does not attempt to develop new ideas but succeeds in achieving 
what it intends to—to give a clear, concise and connected account of 
English economic history. It would be suitable for the book-box of 
a Terminal or Sessional Class. 

DAVID REDWOOD. 
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